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NCTE Hits Free-Expression Curbs 


Censorship of free expression under the pretext of attack- 
ing communism was denounced in unmistakable language by 
the National Council of Teachers of English at its national 
meeting in Los Angeles in November. Said the council: “The 
schools and colleges of the nation must be on guard against 
communism and also against those persons who use the fear 
of communism as a pretext for vicious attacks upon the 
American educational system.” 


Four specific dangers confront the classroom teacher, de- 
clares the NCTE report, and it is the council’s professional 
obligation to stand publicly against them: Demands that cer- 
tain books, periodicals, and teaching materials be excluded 
from classrooms and libraries; attacks on the use of the writ- 
ings of certain authors ‘for any purpose’; restrictions on 
the kind of speakers who may address students; and the 
denial of the right to classroom discussion of controversial 
subjects. 


The council’s report calls communism “a fraudulent mask 
for imperialism’ and says that anybody in the teaching role 
who espouses it ‘should be required to withdraw from teach- 
ing” . . . such a one’ should not be free to teach in American 
schools and colleges inasmuch as he has committed himself 
to a course at variance with freedom of the mind. 


No less urgent is the danger, the report warns, of classroom 
exploitation by those “illadvised opponents of communism” 
who use the latter as an excuse for opposing whatever they 
dislike. . . . Such persons may label as communistic any 
changes whatsoever in methods of teaching or use of in- 
structional materials. They will use attacks upon communism 
as a means of making an easy living or of gaining notoriety 


and power. 


What these people are really opposing, the report points 
out, is the very freedom of enterprise which sustains Amer- 
ica’s vast growth. The report says: “To detect and punish the 
traitors in our midst—not a very numerous company—is both 
right and necessary. To suppress freedom of thought and 
inquiry would be both unnecessary and disastrous.” 


AEW Observance Sets Alitime Record 


Radio and television coverage of the 1953 American 
Education Week observance set an all time record. The NEA 
made direct contact with some 75 radio and TV personalities 
and program producers, suggesting ways to adapt regular 
programs and providing materials for the 1953 observance. 
State and local committees did effective work. 


Among the network programs that featured AEW were: 
The Firestone Hour, This Is Your Life, Arthur Godfrey, 
Milton Berle, and Bob Hope. MBS arranged a special panel 
discussion ; CBS carried talks by W. A. Early, NEA president, 
and Arthur J. Connell, national commander of the American 
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News and Trends 


Legion; NBC carried AEW messages by Mrs. Newton P. 
Leonard, president, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and Samuel M. Brownell, US Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Scores of news commentators gave spot announcements. 


In addition, the Advertising Council approved AEW for 
public-service programs, as part of its Better-Schools Cam- 
paign. 


UN Day Widely Celebrated 


All indications point to the 1953 observance of UN Day 
on October 24 as the largest nationwide celebration of that 
day yet held, according to Thomas J. Watson, Jr., chairman, 
US Committee for UN Day. UN Day has been observed an- 
nually since established by the UN General Assembly in 1947. 


Reports on the 1953 observance show that more communities 
and individuals took part than ever before; hundreds more 
local UN Day committees were organized; more than 13 
state committees were organized to coordinate regional activi- 
ties; there were almost twice as many requests for materials 
as in 1952; press coverage and magazine publicity were 
significantly increased ; hundreds of radio and TV shows were 
programmed. Orders for materials continued to pour in after 
UN Day for UN programs in November and December and 
for use as Christmas gifts. 


The television tour of the UN Building in New York, 
which was broadcast by Columbia Broadcasting System on 
UN Day, was carried by at least 35 CBS affiliates. 


Magazine Emphasis on Education Continues 


Current issues of national magazines continue to focus 
on American education. Life Magazine, in its December 14 
issue, published the first of a six-month series of photo- 
graphic articles which will describe highschool education in 
America. First article was a nine-page photo essay on the 
comprehensive public highschool of Davenport, Iowa. 


Other features: “A Teacher Talks Back” in February 
Coronet; “The Art of Child Discipline’ and “Is Your Town 


Losing Its Young People?’ in December Changing Times. 


A writer for Nation’s Business, monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the US Chamber of Commerce, recently interviewed 
NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr in preparation 
for an article scheduled to appear in the February issue of 
that publication in which the impact of population increases 
on the nation’s schools will be analyzed. 


Responsibility Again AEW Theme 


“Good Schools Are Your Responsibility” is the general 
theme for the 1954 program of American Education Week, 
November 7-13. Sponsors of AEW wish to reemphasize the 
responsibility of all citizens for good schools. 
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Daily topics for the week's observance are: Sunday, “Ideals 
To Live By”; Monday, “Teachers for Tomorrow” ; Tuesday, 
“Investing in Good Schools’; Wednesday, ‘““Working To- 
gether for Good Schools” ; Thursday, “Effective Citizenship” ; 
Friday, “Teaching the Fundamentals Today”; Saturday, 
‘How Good Are Your Schools?” 


Sponsoring organizations are the NEA, the American 
Legion, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the US Office of Education. 


Representatives of the four national sponsors met in Wash- 
ington November 12 to decide on dates and topics for 1954. 
Present were Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; C. A. Tesch, assistant 
director, National Americanism, American Legion; John H. 
Lloyd, acting chief, Information and Publications Service, 
US Office of Education; and Belmont Farley, director, Press 
and Radio Relations, NEA. In attendance also were Clifford 
Patton of the US Office of Education and Ivan A. Booker, 
Roy K. Wilson, G. Kerry Smith, and Glenn E. Snow of the 
NEA. 


TSTA Asks Investigation of Ebey Case 


The Executive Committee of the Texas State Teachers 
Association has requested the NEA Defense Commission 
to ‘conduct an investigation of the circumstances and educa- 
tional unrest in what is generally referred to as the Ebey 
case and related problems.”” Dr. George W. Ebey, formerly 
of Portland, Oregon, was refused a renewal of his contract 


as Deputy Superintendent of Schools in Houston, after 
serving one year. 


The request for the investigation was supported by the 
Houston Teachers Association, the Texas Classroom Teachers 
Association, and the Texas Association of School Adminis- 
trators. The Oregon Education Association had previously 
urged such an inquiry. 


The NEA Defense Commission is proceeding at once to 
set up a special investigatory committee for the Houston 
case. Leading schoolboard and citizen committee members 


as well as university and public-school educators will be 
invited to serve on the committee. 


Disney To Receive Exhibitors Award 


Walt Disney, producer of animated cartoons, has been 
chosen by the Associated Exhibitors of the NEA to receive 
the American Education Award for 1954. The award, started 
in 1928, honors each year an American who has made a 
major contribution in the broad field of education. Presenta- 
tion of the award will be made atthe convention of American 
Association of School Administrators in Atlantic City. 


Teacher Fellowships Offered 


Some 300 fellowships are available to public secondary- 
school teachers thruout the US and its territories for the 
academic year 1954-55. The fellowships are offered by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education to enable the excep- 
tional teacher to carry out a program of selfdevelopment in 
order to improve his teaching still further. 
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Eligibility for a fellowship is limited to teachers [1] who 
have taught at least three years and have devoted at least half 
time to classroom teaching in each of the past three academic 
years, and [2] who will not be more than 50 years of age on 
April 15, 1954. Nominations for schoiarships will be made 
by a local nominating committee. Those interested may ob- 
tain application forms from their superintendent of schools 
or the local nominating committee. 


NEA Begins Work on New Center 


Work began December 22 on the first unit of the new 
$5-million education center to be erected by NEA in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Construction costs of the first unit will be 
about $1,315,000. Construction is expected to take about 
one year. Joseph H. Saunders is architect for the new plant; 
Joseph F. Nebel Company, builder. 


The new modern eight-story office building, to be erected 
as the first unit of the center, is being paid for by the con- 
tributions of American teachers and other friends of educa- 
tion. The NEA Board of Trustees, which Awarded the con- 
tract, expects the entire center to be completed by 1957, the 
centennial of the NEA. 


Plans for the effective use of the new professional center 
will be an important topic of discussion at the 92nd annual 
meeting of the NEA in New York City June 27-July 2, where 
plans for celebrating the NEA centennial will be made. 


NTLGD Announces 1954 Session 


The National Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment announces its 1954 session at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine, June 20-July 10. Purpose of the training program is 
to sensitize leaders in various fields to the existence and nature 
of the dynamics operating in groups and to help them gain 
skill in operating in such groups. For further information 
write to NTLGD at NEA headquarters. 


Army Recruits Teachers 


Elementary and secondary teaching positions are avail- 
able in Army-operated schools in Japan, Okinawa, France, 
Germany, and Austria for the 1954-55 school year. Appli- 
cants will be interviewed from February 3 to April 10. 


Qualifications include AB or BS degree, 18 semester hours 
credit in education courses, at least two years recent public- 
school teaching experience, and a valid teachers certificate 
from a state department of education. Minimum age, 25. 
Maximum age for women, 45; for men, 55. 


Salary is $350 monthly. Free transportation to and from 
job. Rent-free living quarters available im most countries. 
For further information write to Office of Civilian Personnel, 
Office of Secretary of Army, Overseas Division, Washington 
25; 1a%. . 


Late Report on NEA Life Membership 


There were 552 new NEA life members during the period 
of October 20 thru November 20. [See page 51.] Income 
from life memberships is earmarked for the Building Fund. 
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@ This feature of THE JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 


More Reactions to “We Have 
To Win!” [October Journal] 


Is vicrory being glorified or is reality 
being recognized? Does the emphasis on 
winning exist only in intér-school ath- 
letics? Are the other school programs pre- 
paring students for an environment in 
which victory is unpopular? Are our 
business institutions (where so many of 
our graduates will find employment) 
not just as victory-minded as the coach? 

I am recognizing the facts rather than 
evaluating them. 

—HERBERT FABRICAND, Mayer Public 
Schools, Mayer, Ariz. 


“WE HAVE To Win!” is one of the 
finest articles dealing with this pressing 
issue which I have read. The contribu- 
tors are to be complimented for present- 
ing the bold facts so realistically. 

It has been my experience in dealing 
with many schools that the best school 
citizens, those who excel in scholastic 
attainment and character formation, 
make up the bulk of team members who 
are “bench-warmers” most of the season. 

It is high time that the entire field 
of intramural sports be overhauled from 
top to bottom. 

—JOHN C. HICKS, principal, Bad Nau- 
heim American Elementary School, APO 
807, US Army. 


PHYSICAL education is a part of edu- 
cation, and athletics are a part of phys- 
ical education. Athletics, therefore, are a 
part of the total educational picture. 
This makes “We Have To Win!” a slap 
at education, not at athletics. 

To the authors of this article I rec- 
ommend a study of the health, physical 
education, and recreation programs of 
New York State (and I am sure, of 
many other states) so that the good 
that is being accomplished can be 
brought to light, especially before lay- 
men and teachers who are not in the 
field of physical education. 

—WILLIAM H. RODIEK, director, Office 
of Health and Physical Education, Ham- 
burg Central Schools, Hamburg, N. Y. 


IN REPLY to the symposium, “We Have 
To Win!” I wish to say that we believe: 

[1] Interscholastic sports develop 
stamina and physical fitness, teach team- 
work, emphasize good sportsmanship. 
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[2] Athletics are an integral part of 
the secondary-school system. 

[3] A broad intramural program must 
be the basis for interschool competition. 

[4] We have made remarkable prog- 
ress toward maximum participation. 

[5] We can rely on the integrity and 
judgment of the coach and official. 

[6] We play to win; we accept defeat 
in its proper perspective. 

[7] Coaching is teaching; a teacher is 
protected by tenure from the whims of 
selfappointed critics. 

[8] The great enthusiasm of our 
youngsters is evidence that games are 
fun. 

—JOHN K. ARCHER, secretary-treasurer, 
New York State Public Highschool Ath- 
letic Association. 


Reports on Use of NEA 
Recordings 

WE First used NEA’s transcription 
program in November, during American 
Education Week. Afterward, several par- 
ents and teachers called me up to ex- 
press their enthusiastic reactions. 

Now the platters are being used by 
PTA groups for meetings and special 
programs. 

—RONALD C. JENSEN, treasurer, Kenosha 
Education Association, Kenosha, Wis. 


IN North Carolina we are pleased with 
the interest that has been aroused thru- 
out the state by the transcription pro- 
grams we purchased from the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Relations. 

Local units of our association have 
found several effective uses. Most fre- 
quent, of course, has been as radio pro- 
grams, but almost all have also been pre- 
sented at PTA meetings, women’s clubs, 
and faculty meetings. 

Since the recording Threshold deals 
with reading readiness, several local 
units have seen the possibility of using it 
in preschool clinics or in study groups 
for parents of beginners. 

One school system put Threshold on 
the air twice in a week over the local 
radio station. The programs were an- 
nounced in the paper, and special cards 
were mailed to parents of preschool 
and first-grade children inviting them to 
listen. The response indicated that a 
more-than-satisfactory percent of parents 
tuned in on the program. 

At least one teacher-educating college 
has used the platters in its methods 
courses. Several FTA clubs have found 
the transcriptions to be first-rate for 
their use—particularly The Goal Beyond. 

Incidentally, The Goal Beyond seems 
to be, most popular, with Threshold a 
close second. Tomorrow Won’t Wait 
has fitted in nicely in several commu- 
nities putting on bond-issue campaigns 
for new school buildings. 

The North Carolina Education Asso- 


ciation owns several copies of each tran- 
scription, distributing them to local units 
or to other agencies at no cost except 
return postage. Experience shows that 
each platter can usually make several 
trips out before it becomes scratched or 
otherwise unusable. 

Tho the programs deserve still wider 
use in North Carolina, the NCEA can re- 
port that units which have had previous 
experience with the platters usually re- 
quest new ones as soon as they are an- 
nounced. This seems to indicate they 
know a good thing when they hear it. 

—HENRY C. MC FADYEN, director of pub- 
lic relations, North Carolina Education 
Association. 


@ The Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions has announced the release of the 
seventh and eighth transcriptions in 
their series of recorded programs inter- 
preting the role of education. Each re- 
cording runs 131% minutes, is a 16-inch 
disc (33 1/3 RPM), and may be pur- 
chased for $10 from the Division of Press 
and Radio Relations, at NEA headquar- 
ters. 

Yes, Mr. Walker makes a case for 
freedom of teaching and learning by 
showing what could happen if teachers 
were afraid to teach, children afraid to 
learn, and everyone afraid of the future. 

Passing the Hickory Stick points out 
that the rod is spared in presentday 
schools and that discipline problems are 
handled without physical punishment 
or public humiliation. 


Thanks from Korea 


I TELL you that shouts of joy and clap- 
pings continued for a long while when 
I appeared in my classroom being en- 
vironed with my newly made coat. I re- 
ceived your presents full of affection and 
friendship. 

When we wear the coat, it decorates 
and adjusts our environment most 
flowerly. 

—LEE CHONG SE, Samchock Kun, Kang- 
wondo, Korea. 


It?s Music to Our Ears 


My father, a retired newspaper man, 
is really outspoken in his praise of THe 
JourNnaL. He reads it from “kiver to 
kiver” the day that it arrives and marks 
not only articles but even paragraphs for 
my immediate attention. I often see 
him looking up an old copy to compare 
ideas. He says that the highest tribute 
a layman can pay to a professional maga- 
zine is to read it completely of his own 
free will. 

—BETTY ANNE MEEK, leacher, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


US Youngsters Aid German 
Refugees 


Wuite in Germany last summer, I was 
appalled by the desperate straits of the 
constant stream of refugees pouring into 
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Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 
Member NATA 

25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
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REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 

For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 
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cone 1o UNIVERSITY 
or WYOMING 


h° Coolest 


Summer School 
4 In America 







Full Regular Quarter 


TWO TERMS 


“* First Term: 
June 14 to July 16 
five weeks 
Second Term: 
July 19 to Aug. 20 

five weeks 


Graduate, Undergraduate Programs 
Bachelors Degrees, Masters Degrees 
Graduate Diploma of Specialization 

Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Education 


Colleges Offering Programs 
Agriculture, Commerce and Industry, 
Education, Engineering, 

Liberal Arts, Pharmacy 


Workshops—Clinic—Conferences 
Workshop in Guidance, Elementary Educa- 
tion Workshop in Social Studies; Curriculum 
Workshop featuring Citizens Education Proj- 
ect; Workshop for Special Class Teachers; 
Child Guidance Laboratory; Tailoring Work- 
shop; Family Life Workshop; Speech Clinic; 
Orchestra, Band Clinics; Workshop in Agri- 
culture Education; and a Short Course in 
Vocational Agriculture. 

The following recreational activities will be 
scheduled during the 1954 summer: Two-Bar Seven 
Dude Ranch; Wild Game Steak Fry at Recreation 
Camp; Yellowstone National Park, Jackson Hole 
and Teton National Park; Ghost Town of Central 
City, Colorado, with opera and play; a trip to 
the Black Hills and the Mount Rushmore Memorial, 
the Passion Play, the Trial of Jack McCall, etc., 


Frontier Days in Cheyenne; and a trip to the 
Pacific Fruit Express Ice House in Laramie. 


For bulletins write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, 


Laramie, Wyoming 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Laramie, Wyoming 
DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION, DEPT. N 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


Name 
St. and No.___ 
City and State 
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Special Interest_ 


tt 








and 
Russian zone. 


Berlin West Germany from the 

About 25% of these refu- 
gees are children. 

Since 1946, our boys and girls have 
contributed more than $1,500,000 thru 
the American Junior Red Cross. When 
I checked in July, 627,000 gift boxes 
valued at $2 each and containing toilet 
goods and similar items had been packed 
by children in the schools and shipped 
to Germany thru the National Children’s 
Fund of the Red Cross. 

I sincerely hope that schools currently 
enrolled in the Junior Red Cross will 
continue their fine work, and that efforts 
can be strengthened by having addition- 
al schools join the program. 


—MILLARD HARMON, teacher, Rockport, 
Mass. 


More Appropriate Title Next Year 
November NEA 
article entitled 
State School 


IN THE 
there is an 
ments in 
1953.” 

The article tells of the improvements 
made in school legislation in several 
states. It is well written and a very inter- 
esting report. There is, however, one 
statement in the summary about legisla- 
tion in the state of Washington which 
has bothered some of us. About half way 
down the paragraph is the following 
line: “The kindergarten program was 
withdrawn from state support.” We do 
not consider this an achievement in state 
school legislation; we consider it a de- 
cided loss. We presume that it was in- 
cluded in the article more as an observa- 
tion of fact than as an achievement. 

—WARREN E. MORGAN, Spokane Educa- 
tion Association, Spokane, Washington. 


JOURNAL, 
“Achieve- 
Legislation in 


® We agree that losses are not legis- 
lative “achievements.” Our summaries 
contain some observations which do not 
fit exactly under the title. Next time we 
shall call the article “Legislative Events,” 
which would be more appropriate. 


Horace Mann Editorial 

As THE daughter of a lifelong friend 
of the NEA, I want to congratulate THE 
JouRNAL on Dr. Morgan’s fine November 
editorial about Horace Mann. 

My father often used to say that Amer- 
icans simply had no idea of who Horace 
Mann was. It is part of the general blind 
spot in everybody’s mind about things 
pertaining to education. 

So it is with pleasure that I see the 
editor of THe JOURNAL recommending 
to all teachers, to everybody interested 
in our schools, and indeed to every citi- 
zen, Louise Hall Tharp’s fine book on 
Horace Mann. 

DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER, Arlington, 
Vt. [Mrs. Fisher’s father, James H. Can- 
field, was president of the NEA in 1890, 
following several years as Association 
secretary.] 











@ Please 


continue to 
good ideas. However, be sure that you 
give a clear explanation, using diagrams 
if necessary. 


send in your 


Swap Talks 


FOURTH-GRADERS seem to be great trad- 
ers, so I cash in on their enthusiasm. We 
have a trading day that is announced 
several days in advance and anticipated 
eagerly. 

Each child brings in at least one item 
that he is prepared to part with but that 
he thinks will appeal to someone else. 
The students prepare and deliver talks 
extolling the charms of their items. 

After the bargaining, trading, and re- 
trading are over, the pupils write about 
their experiences, generally bragging a 
little about how well they came out. 

—MRS. J. A. COFFEY, Big Spring, Texas. 


Student-designed Book Jackets 

KEEN interest in outside reading is 
aroused by having each pupil design a 
jacket for the book he has read. Students 
design their own cover illustrations and 
then write their ideas about the book 
in the form of a blurb for the flaps of 
the jacket. On the back, they put bio- 
graphical material about the author. 

The students really enjoy looking over 
the books when they are put on display, 
and each pupil is anxious to have his 
book become a “best-seller.” 

—MARY HELEN MCHENRY, Sunbury, Pa. 


Correction Aid 

Keep a supply of colored pencils for 
each pupil in your class. When there are 
practice exercises, short-answer tests, o1 
other papers that students can correct, 
pass out the pencils. It inspires them to 
correct with greater care, and when you 
look the papers over, you can tell at a 
glance what errors have been made. 

—GLADYS MAPP CANNON, Manatee 
County Highschool, Bradenton, Fla. 


An Educational Revue 


Ir you want to make a hit with both 
parents and children, try having a 
Family Night similar to one that my 
sixth-graders and I put on recently. 

As the end of the school year ap- 
proached, the children decided that they 
would like their parents to see all the 
interesting things they had been doing 
in class. I had to agree that we did have 


[Continued on page 8] 
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prepared by 


World Book Encyclopedia 


Especially planned to help today’s teacher 
do a better job with less time and effort. 


At last, here is a set of long-needed teaching plans 
that embody all that modern psychology and educa- 
tional philosophy can contribute to teaching pro- 
cedures. 


Selected teachers in five school systems, public and 
parochial, all of whom had and used World Book 
Encyclopedia in their classrooms, kept a running 
anecdotal record for a full year. From these records, 
and through individual and group conferences, all 
under the direction of Dr. George H. Reavis, Educa- 
tional Counselor of Field Enterprises, a set of try-out 
teaching plans was developed, written, analyzed, 
and criticized. 


The result is this series of 22 teaching plans, tested 
and proved in actual use. Each one is a complete 
teaching plan covering a major topic, each is de- 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


lst Choiceoram erica’s schools and libraries 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





signed for use with World Book, each was planned 
for a particular grade (4 through 8), yet can be easily 
adapted to grades above or below. These units are 
now available in booklet form carefully organized 
and well illustrated. They have been especially well 
received by curriculum workers and teachers who 
have examined them. 

Send the coupon now for your free index to World 
Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching Plans. Find out how 
they can help beginning and veteran teachers alike 
do an easier and more successful teaching job! 


Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 

Dept. 1101, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Please send me, without charge, a descrip- 
tive index to World Book’s 22 new Unit 
Teaching Plans for grades 4 through 8. 





Name iad al ae Position 

School stiicnciptamcecciciaiaeds = 
Address 

Coe ee 


Pete e ee Se eeqeseseoeneerT 








ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 






It is easy to make your own 
barometer which helps fore- 
cast changes in the weather, 


YOUR OWN WEATHER MAN 


A barometer measures air pressure. Air Step 3 Bore hole through cork large enough 
to admit sipper. Fit short end into cork, far 


»ressure changes with the temperature. ; ; 
S enough for it to be firm—about 4-¥ inch. 


Fair weather or wet is generally indi- 
Step 4 Fill bottle with water to about 3% 


inches from mouth of bottle. Color water 
with ink or dye. 


cated by rise and. fall of air pressure. 
The simple equipment for making a barometer is: 
Four 4 ft. pieces of string to make holder. 
Colorless plastic sipper. 
An empty 7 to 12 oz. beverage bottle. 
Cork stopper to fit. 
Paraffin or household cement. 


Step 5 Into bottle insert cork-with-sipper. 
Seal sipper to cork. Seal cork to bottle. Use 
heated paraffin or household cement. 


Step 6 Now turn bottle upside down and 
hang (see illustration). Hang indoors. Do 
not hang near radiator or where sunshine 
reaches it. Hang where changes 
in room temperature are least. 


Here are directions for making barometer: 

Step 1 Make a holder for the bottle. See 
idea-figure 2. Tie center of 
each 4’ string around neck of bot- 
tle so that the 8 ends are equal in 
length and knots are evenly dis- 
posed around bottle neck. Proceed 
to knot adjoining strings, mak- 
ing knots 1” to 2” apart until you 
have completely enclosed the bot- 
tle. Tie string ends together so 


How to read your barometer. If 
air pressure increases, water level 
in the sipper will recede. So it in- 
dicates fair weather. If pressure 
falls, water will rise and may 
even drip from the sipper. So, it 
indicates wet weather. Don’t refill 





you may later hang to a hook, Figure 2 
/ ~ “es aap bottle unless eventual evapora- 
x bottle neck down. See illus. A. 


tion causes a need for more water. 
It might be fun to mark the highs and lows 
of water levels in the sipper; and doing so 
will make your barometer-changes a lot 
easier to watch, 


Step 2 While making holder, soak plastic 
sipper in hot water for 15 minutes. Then, 
under hot water slowly bend one end into 
“U” shape 2 inches wide. See illustration B. 


Above information approved by R, E. LAUTZENHISER, Climatologist U.s. WEATHER BUREAU, 
and recommended is Weather Bureau’s booklet, WEATHER FORECASTING, explains to amateuzs 
atmosphere, pressure, warnings, maps, Write Sup’t Doc. Washington 25, D.c. 20¢ postpaid. 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the delicious treat 

of wholesome Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The lively 
flavor satisfies yet won't hurt appetite, and, the 

chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean. Try it. 














CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Want to teach in the WEST? Contact 


505 Columbia Bldg. 
Spokane 4, Wash. 
our Spokane Office for positions in all Western States and Alaska. 
Other Offices-Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City. 


Member N.A.T.A. Agency's 72nd. yr. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 





TEACHERS” AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 





lots of good display materials. The chil- 
dren had made attractive booklets con- 
taining original poems and stories. They 
had a large painted relief map of Korea 
to show, to say nothing of safety posters 
and a 100-foot color mural representing 
creative art work on all the countries 
we had studied. 

Our plans grew grander every day 
until the actual event was quite a major 
production. The children’s cooperative 
attitude was a delight. 

Having previously discovered that par- 
ents liked the idea, we started Family 
Night with a pot-luck supper. 

Our subsequent program included, 
among other things, a spelling bee (12 
hardy parents competing with young- 
sters), a hobby show, class singing, in- 
dividual music selections, an exhibition 
of problem-solving in arithmetic, and 
some well-received, dramatic skits. 

Many valuable learning situations 
were involved in getting ready. In addi- 
tion to arithmetic and spelling review, 
we wrote proper invitations, made place 
cards, prepared a dashing “Welcome” 
sign, designed and painted scenery, made 
stage costumes, and learned how to make 
proper social introductions. 

—ORVILLE JENKINS, formerly a super- 
vising teacher in Ridge St. School, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio; now teaching at Ft. 
Miami School, Maumee, Ohio. 


More About Efficient Fund-raising 


WE HAVE a fund-raising program that 
takes none of the teachers’ time and has 
educational merit. Our student council 
organizes a “Love Your Fellow Men” 
week. During this week, members of the 
council talk to the studentbody about 
being charitable and explain by talks or 
demonstrations the purpose and accom- 
plishments of each charity to which sub- 
scriptions are made. 

Contributions are made to such funds 
as Christmas Seals, Junior Red Cross, 
Easter Seals, March of Dimes, USO, 
Cancer, and Heart Fund. When the 
drive is completed, all our students are 
informed of the work done by each or- 
ganization and how the money is used. 

—A. D. CUMMINGS, superintendent of 
schools, Buffalo, Minn. 


Portable Bookstore 


Tue selling of school supplies becomes 
a meaningful project when you have a 
portable bookstore system with well- 
stocked shelves on wheels that can be 
easily rolled thru the building. 

The bookstore may be managed by a 
small student group trained for that pur- 
pose, or it can be a weekly or monthly 
project for various classrooms. Arith- 
metic lessons take on a real vitality in 
a project of this sort. 

—PEG STAPLETON, Hoover Elementary 
School, Yakima, Wash. 
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92nd Annual Meeting of the 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
New York City, June 27-July 2, 1954 


EGISTRATION will open Sunday, June 27, at Madison Square To participate in all convention activities it may be well to 
Garden. Registration for delegates and alternates will con- plan on arriving in New York on Sunday, June 27, so as to attend 
| tinue through Wednesday, June 30. General registration will con- Convention Vesper Services and visit State Headquarters which will 
, tinue until noon, Friday, July 2. probably be in operation that evening. Members also will profit 
Meetings of the Representative Assembly, general sessions and from attendance at departmental meetings scheduled for Monday. 
exhibits will be at the Garden. Meetings of departments, discus- Those planning to attend are urged to make hotel reservations 
sion groups, and state delegations will be held in nearby hotels promptly after February | by filing the official application blank 
and other centers. below. Please note map and hotel rates on reverse side. 


NEA ANNUAL MEETING 
(New York City, June 27-July 2, 1954) 


(Hotel Reservation Blank—please type or print) 
NEA HOUSING BUREAU 
c/o NEW YORK CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU 
500 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Please make hotel reservations as follows: 
Ist choice: Hotel ee ine ; Sol ceniie) BO cnx o's ce 2 Me 8684s Laas 
ith choice: Hotel ha ! . 5th choice: Hotel 

(Note: If the hotel of first choice is unable to accept the reservation, the Housing Bureau will endeavor to comply with your choices 
in the order named. Indicate whether price or location is more important on later choices. Price [ Location [j 

Ce ey ee Rooms with bath for one person rate $ Beatie i to $ awe ee per room 

BP tr eT Rooms for two persons (double bed) rate $ ee ee - ee ee 

wy Perea, Rooms for two persons (twin beds) de Serer rree SC cere rr es eke | 

Re, ns Suites (Parlor, double, bath) ee er 

a.m. a.m. 
ARRIVING: June Oe 2h. A... ve p-m, LEAVING: July at p-m. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE A CONFIRMATION DIRECTLY FROM THE HOTEL ACCEPTING THE RESERVATION 





Please print or type the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservations. 
Name Street Address City State 











CRRSR OS OCRERBR CECH CHOKC eee HOOTERS 1D 00:86 COG 66 ToT SE. 5 6S 619 OOO 0 0 4.0. 016 6 Cine. Sb ORS e HSS CO.0 90 OO TS OHO. 6 HO0OHDE OWT ECODFCSCMSESHSOPOHEDDCLHH KL OHO DOD OFS 
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HOTEL RATES* 


1954 NEA ANNUAL MEETING 
JUNE 27-JULY 2 (NEW YORK CITY) 
The NEA Housing Bureau will open February 1, 1954. All housing requests 


will be filed and assignments will be made in chronological order. Applications 
for housing in the New Yorker, the headquarters hotel, will be limited to 


officers already 
to attend, please cancel your 


promptly. 
Hotel 


Astor 


Belmont Plaza 


Biltmore 
Commodore 
Dixie 


Governor Clinton 


Lexington 
McAlpin 
Martinique 
New Weston 
New Yorker 
Paramount 


Park Sheraton 


Piccadilly 


Prince George 


Roosevelt 
Shelton 
Statler 
Taft 
Vanderbilt 
Victoria 
Warwick 
Woodstock 


notified. If, after 
reservation by 


Single 


$7.50-10.00 
7.00- 9.00 
8.00 

6.50-11.00 
6.00- 7.00 
6.00- 8.00 
8.50 

5.25- 9.25 
4.50- 7.00 
8.00-13.00 
5.50- 9.00 
7.00 

7.85- 9.85 
6.00- 7.00 
5.50- 7.50 
6.50-10.00 
6.50-11.00 
6.00-11.00 
5.00 

6.00-10.00 
7.00- 9.00 


making reservations, 
notifying the 


Double 


$11.00-15.00 


9.00-11.00 
12.00 
10.00-13.50 
8.50- 9.00 
8.00-10.00 
11.50 
8.50-13.50 
8.50-11.50 
11.00-18.00 
8.50-14.00 
10.00 
10.85-12.85 
8.50-10.00 
8.50-10.50 
10.50-13.50 
8.00-14.00 
9.00-14.00 
11.00 
9.00-10.50 
9.00-12.00 


8.00-11.50 


Twin 


$12.00-15.00 


10.00-12.00 
12.00 
11.50-15.50 
9.50-10.00 
10.50-13.00 
13.00 
9.50-13.50 
9.00-12.00 
11.00-18.00 
11.00-16.00 
11.00 
12.35-15.35 
9.00-11.00 
8.50-10.00 
13.50-16.50 
9.00-14.00 
11.00-16.00 
12.50 
10.00-13.00 
10.00-14.00 
10.00-16.00 
9.00-12.50 


you find it impossible 
Housing Bureau 


Two-Room 
Suite 


$16.00-25.00 


15.00-17.50 
16.00-37.00 
19.00-31.00 
15.00-21.00 
20.00-21.00 
18.00-22.00 
12.00-20.00 
22.00-30.00 
18.00-30.00 
18.35-20.00 
16.00-18.00 
17.50-18.50 
28.50-31.50 
14.00-18.00 
26.00-41.00 
15.00-25.00 
16.00-20.00 
16.00-20.00 


* Rates are subject to 5% New York City tax on hotel rooms. 


Sh hon 
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The Third Year of the CAP 


HE Centennial Action Program was unan- 

imously adopted by a standing vote at San 
Francisco in July 1951. It is now midway in its 
third year and is to end with our 1957 meeting 
in Philadelphia, where the Association was or- 
ganized in 1857. We shall then view our 
achievements in the perspective of a full cen- 
tury. The pioneers who founded our Associ- 
ation issued a call to greatness. ‘They had the 
vision to see a magnificent future, the faith to 
believe it could be achieved, the courage to 
undertake the task. Have we the perseverance 
to complete it? 

The CAP is a call to modernize the ma- 
chinery of our professional organizations so 
that we shall have more strength and unity. 
Many of us were in college during the horse- 
and- buggy era. Thirty miles was a hard day’s 
drive. Now magnificent airplanes speed us 
swiftly thru the skies; 3000 miles in less than 
a day. We need to do for our profession what 
industry has done for aviation. 

First comes design and redesign. Centuries 
of science and technology have gone into the 
design of the airplane, and the end is not yet. 
No expense is spared and no love of the old, 
merely because it is old, stands in the way of 
the latest improvements. Second comes a def- 
inite objective. The pilot has a flight plan with 
a destination. He knows where he is going on 
wellmapped airways. He would never arrive if 
he merely went into the air to fly at random. 
Altho he may go out of the way to avoid a 
storm, he is always moving toward a known 
point clearly defined. Third comes trained 
leadership. The airplane is in charge of a high- 
ly trained crew—people who know their plane, 
are familiar with the route, and masters of the 
art of navigation in fair or foul weather. 

We need the same things in professional 
organization. We need design so that our ener- 
gies will not be absorbed in keeping an ob- 
solete machinery going, so that there will not 
be unnecessary duplication and working at 
cross purposes. As things now are, far too much 


of our time, energy, and money is going into 
rounding up members, collecting dues, keep- 
ing books. Membership in the united profes- 
sion is primarily the responsibility of the local 
association, which should accept full responsi- 
bility for it. No one is worthy to teach who is 
not willing to shoulder his part of the common 
tasks of the profession. No college is worthy to 
prepare teachers for schools in a democracy 
which does not inculcate a sense of professional 
responsibility in its students. 

The goals of our united profession as set 
forth in the CAP are fairly clear, and about as 
definite as they can be in a statement that ap- 
plies nationwide. ‘They need to be made more 
specific in the states and localities where con- 
trol of our schools is placed. 

The process of training /eaders for a united 
profession has been going forward slowly but 
is neither intensive nor extensive enough to 
meet urgent needs. We do what we know how 
to do and enjoy doing what we do well. ‘The 
more advanced state and local associations have 
succeeded thru institutes, workshops, and the 
like in training leaders. ‘There is need for 
much more of this training, with emphasis on 
the total program, and for a larger amount of 
trained, sharply focused field work. 

The climax of the CAP in 1957 is not far 
away. Many of the more advanced states and 
communities have proved by their success that 
CAP goals can be achieved. Others have not 
yet caught the vision of what the CAP means 
to them. Shall we individually be able to say 
when we gather at Philadelphia in 1957, “I did 
my best; I gave myself to a great cause; by my 
labors I have made myself worthy to share in 
this big moment of history: I am part of it’’? 
Shall we be prepared in 1957 to move still fur- 
ther ahead into a New Century Program look- 
ing to a brighter future and a better day for 
humanity? These things we shall determine by 
what we do today. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, evrror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


“fe 


Faith is greater than fear. 


Civilization 1s the life of the mind. 


of 


“ee 


Try to Give the best of every bargain. 

* Social reform never originates with majorities. 

? No person Starts living until he starts belicving. 

% Communities are formed by concern over common ends. 
% People are lonely because they build walls instead of bridges. 


Only parents and teachers can stop juvenile delinquency at 
its source. 


All religions have one thing in common- the desire to 
grow and be better. 


*% No teacher should be satisfied as long as any child under 
his care is less than his best. 


The pleasantest things in the world are pleasant thoughts; 
and the grcatest art im life is to have as many of them as 


possi ble. 


+ Ina simple civilization cach person 1s like an oak standing 
alone; ina complex civilization cach is like a slender tree 
protected in a forest. 

% If our world 1s to be rescued from the fear and violence 
which now dominate our lives, we must exalt the philos- 
ophy of truth, reason, and brotherhood. 


The Local Association Is the Foundation 

For years we have been saying that the local asso- 
ciation is the foundation of our united professional 
organization, but in practice we fall far short of mak- 
ing it sO in most communities. There are six areas in 
which a fully developed local would work effectively— 
teacher wellare, child welfare, community welfare, 
state welfare, national welfare, and world welfare. 
Most local associations stop with the first, if indeed 
they do that well. This is not cause for discouragement, 
but a challenge of great tltings to be done. As a begin- 
ning, each state association which has not already done 
so may well study the setup in its state and work out 
a pattern for a complete and perfect development of 
local associations and then work toward that pattern. 

The first question is: How many locals shall there 
be in the state, and what areas shall they serve? 

In most states local-association units tend to follow 
administrative lines. If all the schools thruout each 
county are under one administration, the county asso- 
ciation works best. Where countywide administration 
does not obtain, there may be town associations for the 
larger places, and county organizations for the rural 
area outside the towns, or various combinations of 
these two. Only good can come from a full study of 
the situation in an effort to work out the best possible 
pattern for the development of effective local associa- 
tions. 
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A Prayer for the New Year 


Hep me, O Lord, to grow into a better person that 
as a teacher I may more surely awaken and guide 
young people into the glory of their own selfhood, and 
as a citizen may do my full share toward the building 
of a more humane civilization. 


Youth Councils on Delinquency 


ONE approach to the growing problem of juvenile 
delinquency is to organize the young people them- 
selves to work with others of their own age in an effort 
to anticipate problems before they lead to delinquency. 
This is a good field for local education associations to 
explore. Teachers are in close touch with all children 
and are in a position to study the causes which lead 
to misconduct. 

For further information on juvenile delinquency, 
write to Bertram M. Beck, director, Special Juvenile 
Delinquency Project, Children’s Bureau, Washington 
25, D. C. Mr. Beck is also consultant to the staff of the 
Senate Committee which is investigating this subject. 
This committee is seeking to assemble an overall pic- 
ture of delinquency thruout the country—who the de- 
linguents are, the nature of their delinquency, how 
much of the problem is rural and how much is urban. 
They also plan to make a city-by-city investigation be- 
ginning with Washington, D. C. 


“U. S. Well Able” 


“U.S. WELL Able To Expand Defense Budget by $22 
sillion.”’ So reads a headline in the Washington [D. C.] 
Evening Star for October 26, 1953. Then the item goes 
on to say that the United States can afford an annual 
defense budget of between $70 and $75 billion by 1956, 
according to a report by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation. This would represent an increase of $22 bil- 
lion in the present defense budget of $53 billion. 
Quite a sum for long-sustained peacetime effort! 

What about the schools? If we can afford $22 billion 
more annually or if we need to spend that much more 
to maintain the money flow and avoid depression, why 
not devote at least half of it to building up the schools, 
which are an investment in the nation’s future and 
the basis of longtime security? 


Improving the Community 


WE ARE doing much in the schools to make children 
aware of themselves. We need to do more to make 
them aware of their community—its opportunities and 
its obligations. It is only by helping each other thru 
the community that we can be our best. Our communi- 
ties will be no better than we want them to be. They 
will not achieve excellence by accident. It requires 
aspiration, purpose, design, and plan. 

Help children to become conscious of the kind of 
persons they want to be in relation to other people, the 
kind of homes they want to have, and the kind of com- 
munities they would like to live in. We have fine auto- 
mobiles because constant attention is given to their 
design and improvement. Likewise, let us make our 
communities so attractive that young people will want 
to live in them. Civilization is not an accident. It is 
built by people who care. 
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A Letter to Jennifer 


in which a father tells his 13-year- 


old daughter about Unesco. 


HERBERT J. ABRAHAM 


OU asked once, what is UNEsco? 

I said it was part of the United 
Nations. I said that the UN means 
that countries get together and help 
each other. They help each other if 
one of them is attacked by an enemy, 
and they help one another to settle 
quarrels sensibly and fairly, and they 
help one another to look after hun- 
ery children and to get better doctors 
and to farm their lands better and 
to get better schools. UNrEsco is the 
part of the United Nations in which 
countries especially help one another 
to get better schools. 

I didn’t tell you much more about 
Unesco then, because I didn’t know 
how to explain it so that you would 
understand it. 

Of course, you know one or two 
things more about UNrEsco now than 
when you asked the question, be- 
cause we have since lived in Paris. 
You know that 1 worked for UNEsco 
in the old building on Avenue Kleb- 

Dr. Abraham is a member of the Unesco 

Relations Staff of the US National Com- 


mission for Unesco, US State Depart- 
ment. 
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er and that quite a lot of people 
from different countries worked 
there, like our friend from Iraq with 
his wife from Lebanon, and the 
young man from Holland, and the 
Frenchman who thought American 
schools were wonderful because chil- 
dren can have real discussions with 
their teachers. 

Now, here you are back in the 
United States, and you have been 
learning eighth-grade American his- 
tory. Here is something that may 
surprise you. You have been learning 
some things about Unesco and all 
the rest of the United Nations while 
you have been learning the story of 
America. 

It’s true that your history book 
doesn’t mention Unesco, and you 
may wonder what I mean when I 
say you've been learning about 
Unesco in the process of learning 
American history. I'll try to explain 
what I mean. 


Tere is a map of the world in 
your American history book; around 


the map are some pictures. One pic- 
ture shows the Parliament in Eng- 
land with a title “representative gov- 
ernment.” There is a picture of a 
page of a dictionary, with a label 
“language.” There are other pictures 
marked “reform,” “health,” “peo- 
ple,” “art,” religion,” “literature” 
(that’s a picture of Shakespeare) , 
“architecture” .(a Greek temple), 
“music,” “science,” and ‘“‘domesti- 
cated animals.” The map shows ar- 
rows pointing to America, and the 
whole page is entitled “Civilization 
Spreads to America.” 

Later there’s another map with 
arrows going from America, and pic- 
tures marked: “Declaration of In- 
dependence,” “agricultural meth- 
ods,” “medical science,” ‘“‘new 
plants,” “sports,” “engineering,” “in- 
ventions,” “music,” “motion — pic- 
(a page of 
Tom Sawyer). The title of this map 
is: “Americans Contribute Their 
Civilization to the World.” Get the 


idea? 


tures,” and “literature” 


Now put the two ideas together. 


sa 
























pMeiid da intpumdsamaiatsioucts ten Sst 


Where do we get a lot of the good 
things in our civilization? Where do 
other countries get many of the good 
things in their civilization? OK, so 
what about UNEsco? 


Just a minute. I'd like to change 
a word, The book says, “Civilization 
spreads to America and Americans 
contribute their civilization to the 
world.” 1 would like to substitute 
the word “culture” for the word 
“civilization.” The two words have 
almost the same meaning, and cul- 
ture has an advantage: can’t 
make an adjective out of civilization 
(except civilized) and you can make 
an adjective out of culture. 

I want to write a sentence with 
“cultural.” Here it is: 
“Cultural exchange has been good 
for America and for all other coun- 
tries.” That is an idea you have 
learned just by learning the true 
story of America. 

Well, that American-history idea 
is also a Unesco idea. All the coun- 
tries in UNgesco—more than 60 coun- 
tries—have the same idea, “‘Let’s help 
one another learn about one another 
and from one another; let’s have 
more cultural exchange.” So they put 
the “cultural” right into the name of 
UNESCO. 


you 


the word 


(Of course, UNEsco is a made-up 
word. It is made up of the initials in 
the words in Unesco’s real name 
“United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization.”) 

It’s interesting how the countries 
help one another to have more “cul- 
tural interchange.” They help artists, 
musicians, and writers from different 
countries to get together and ex- 
change ideas. They give scholar- 
ships so that people can go to other 
countries to study. They make cata- 
logs of reproductions of famous 
paintings that people can buy. They 
help to translate famous books. They 
make it easier to buy books and edu- 
cational films from other countries. 

‘That gives you an idea of what 
Unesco does to help “cultural ex- 
change.” There is a lot more you 
could learn about it, but you have 
learned the main idea already—from 
American history. 


Axorner American-history fact I 
noticed in your book was that peo- 
ple from many different countries 
learned to know each other and to 
live peaceably together in the United 
States. For example, there is a page 
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of pictures of men with many dif- 
ferent national origins who fought 
bravely side by side in the American 
army in the last world war. You 
know that people came to America 
from all over Europe and somehow 
learned to get along with one an- 
other. They discovered they didn’t 
have to hate and fight one another. 

This is Unrsco’s idea, too. The 
countries in UNEsco are saying, 
“Let’s help our people get to know 
each other better, and also let us 
learn how to live peacefully all over 
the world.” 

Unesco is tied in with the story of 
American economic development, 
too. Do you remember this sentence, 
“Power-driven machines begin an in- 
dustrial revolution’? Here are some 
more words and phrases that mean 
quite a lot to you, now that you have 
studied American history. They are 
all in the American-history book: in- 


terchangeable parts; mass _ produc- 
tion; transportation and 
communication link the 
oceans; science and ma- 


chinery multiply the pro- 

duction of food; machines 

make the peoples of the world more 
dependent upon each other . 

You understand now that the 
world today is different in many ways 
from what it was when the American 
colonies got their freedom. You have 
learned that the world has shrunk, 
tho it is still the same old 25,000 
miles around. Today it is like one 
big community where we all depend 
on one another and where we had 
better learn to live like good neigh- 
bors. 

Knowing this, you can understand 
quite a number of things UNEsco is 
doing. For one thing you can see 
that we shall be in a mess unless a 
lot of people in many countries learn 
about the great technical and eco- 
nomic changes that have taken place. 
People can’t act very sensibly to solve 
problems together if they don’t un- 
derstand what kind of world they 
live in. 

And this poses quite a question for 
teachers all over the world: Are they 
really helping their pupils learn 
what kind of world we live in, and 
how it got that way? 

To help teachers do a better job, 
UNEsco organizes meetings for them 
—summer schools—where they can 
trade ideas. Do you remember the 
Hindu gentleman who came to see 





us in Paris? When our maid went in 
the garden and cut some sticks, you 
asked her why, and she said, “I’m 
making chopsticks for the Indian 
gentleman.” He was a teacher who 
was attending one of the UNEsco 
summer schools, along with teachers 
from Mexico, USA, England, Bel- 
gium, Japan, and other countries. 
Incidentally, letting people talk 
things over freely and trade ideas is 
quite an old idea for Americans— 
look up what your textbook says 
about the Bill of Rights and how 
“democracy is government by dis- 
cussion.” 


Avorner thing about Unesco and 
the industrial revolution—remember 
that scientists were behind all those 
inventions, how ‘agricultural scien- 
tists found out how to grow more 
crops, and Congress helped set up 
agricultural colleges where people 
could learn scientific farming? ‘‘Sci- 

entific’ is also part of 
UNEsco’s name. 
“Help the scientists learn 
from each other,’’ says 
Unesco, “and help every- 
one else learn from the scientists.” 
Unesco helps the scientists organize 
international meetings and publish 
magazines in which they let other 
scientists know the new things they 
have learned—or what problems they 
are working on. 

The more the scientists know, the 
more puzzling questions they find 
they don’t know the answers to, 
about the infinitely big universe and 
the infinitesimally small atom and 
everything in between. Even tho 
America has a lot of the best scien- 
tists, places for research, and equip- 
ment, we still want to learn from 
scientists in other countries. 

Of course, the people in very poor 
countries are especially eager to learn 
more science, so UNrEsco helps them 
to learn it. There is a piece in your 
history book that explains this: how 
Japan was “backward” and saw the 
manufactured articles which Perry 
brought, and decided they must learn 
western science and technology. And 
how Chinese people were so poor be- 
cause they did not know how to use 
their resources scientifically. 

All those countries that have be- 
come free and independent in recent 
years, like India, Pakistan, and In- 
donesia—they want to learn science, 
and that means training thousands 
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of scientists, and getting equipment 
and so on. Unesco helps them by 
sending out experts to train them 
and advise them. This kind of help 
is called “technical assistance.” 

One important problem (it’s real- 
ly hundreds of scientific problems, I 
suppose) is whether people can pos- 
sibly turn dry, barren lands into 
vood fertile lands. Millions of people 
around the world live in dry lands. 
American history tells us that scien- 
tists were able to help our farmers by 
finding out what the soil consists of, 
and what crops grow better in some 
soils, and how to use water resources 
more effectively. UNEsco is putting 
that idea to work for the “arid zone,” 
by helping scientists do the research 
and keep in touch with each other. 


| wave told you about the “cul- 
tural” and ‘scientific’ parts of 
Unesco’s work. Next comes the ‘“‘edu- 
cational.” But it’s fairly obvious, isn’t 
it, now that you know some Amer- 
ican history? 

What did the Americans do when 
they first started settling the lands in 
the Northwest Territory? They set 
aside one section in every township 
for schools. What was the big thing 
Horace Mann did? Introduce good 
ways for training teachers. What do 
Americans think every child should 
have? Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. America has tried to give 
every child the chance to get all the 
education he can profit from. 

Today, all over the world, coun- 
tries are saying, “We, too, must edu- 
cate all our people.” What a job! 
Half the people in the world can’t 
read or write. In some countries, 
70°, or 80% never get into a school. 
sut these people in lands that have 
been “underdeveloped” so long are 
now saying, “We can never be really 
free and able to rule ourselves or get 
rid of starvation and pestilence, un- 
less all our people go to school.” The 
countries in Unesco believe they 
should help one another to learn. 

Unesco doesn’t build schools, tho; 
it doesn’t have the money. Besides, 
each country is responsible for its 
own education and must do most of 
the work itself. But UNesco does 
send experts to various countries to 
help train their teachers, and advises 
them how to set up good public- 
school systems. 

It helps to set up “model” training 
centers. There’s one in Mexico and 
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one in Egypt. Experienced teachers 
come from many countries, learn 
how to train others, and then set up 
teacher-educating centers in their 
own country. Many of the young 
teachers have had no more schooling 
than you have, because their coun- 
tries haven’t been able to afford high- 
er education for them, and teachers 
have been needed so desperately. 

Another big thing in education is 
libraries. Your history book tells you 
how Andrew Carnegie became a mil- 
lionaire and then used a lot of his 
money to build public libraries 
where everyone can borrow books. 

When I was a boy in England, we 
had a library near us called the An- 
drew Carnegie Public Library, and 
I learned that a wealthy American 
had made this library possible for us. 
Come to think of it, that was the first 
think I knew about Americans, and 
it gave me a nice idea about them. 

Well, all the countries that are 
building schools need libraries too. 
UNEsco is acting a little bit like An- 
drew Carnegie, tho it isn’t a million- 
aire. For example, it is helping India 
set up a “model” library. 


I Horr you have a good idea now 
why we have Unesco and what it 
does. If we were having a class discus- 
sion, you could ask questions and I 
would try to answer them. I can 
think of one or two questions you 
might ask. 

For example, is Unesco a kind of 
government? No—UNEsco is an or- 
ganization which countries belong to 
and pay dues to, and it does what its 
member countries want it to do. 

You might ask, what do we pay? 
That is decided each year. This year 
the budget was about nine million 
dollars, and the dues of the USA 
were about one third of that (be- 
cause we are so much the wealthiest 
country). That means USA pays 
something like three million dollars 
a year—which costs each taxpayer 
less than the price of one candy bar. 

I should remind you that UNrEsco 
is just one part of the UN. Other 
parts are doing the things I men- 
tioned in the beginning, and all the 
parts help each other. I suppose all 
the work of all parts of the UN costs 
me less than a dollar a year. That’s 
what I pay in order to be one of the 
millions of people all over the world 
who want to help keep peace and 
make the world a better place. + 


DID YOU KNOW... 





that NEA President W. A. Early 
appeared on the Railroad Hour 
of the National Broadcasting 
Company on October 12; on the 
Arthur Godfrey show of Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System on No- 
vember 10; and again on CBS on 
November 13, in cooperation 
with the national commander of 
the American Legion? President 
Early’s appearances on CBS were 
in connection with American 
Education Week. 


that teachers may, under certain 
circumstances, deduct summer- 
school costs, as a necessary busi- 
ness expense, for federal income- 
tax purposes? This ruling by the 
US Bureau of Internal Revenue 
came as a result of the Nora 
Payne Hill case, which was seen 
thru the courts by the NEA and 
the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. [See NEA Journal, Febru- 
ary 1951, page 83.] 


that the NEA is supporting HR 
5180 [Rep. Noah M. Mason, R- 
Ill.], which would exempt the 
first $1500 of all retirement in- 
come from federal taxation? The 
bill, which would benefit all re- 
tired persons, is coming up for 
consideration during the second 
session of the 83rd Congress. 


that a new Senate report on the 
postal service contains recom- 
mendations made by NEA con- 
cerning educational benefits de- 
rived from use of the mails? 


that NEA actively supported ef- 
forts to keep vocational-educa- 
tion grants-in-aid from being cut 
by the last session of Congress? 


that the American Association of 
School Administrators is one of 
the four original departments of 
the NEA? Founded in 1865 as the 
National Association of School 
Superintendents, the group affili- 
ated with the NEA in 1870. To- 
day the NEA has 29 departments. 


that the NEA headquarters staff 
has pledged more than $12,000 to 
the NEA Building Fund Cam- 


paign? 
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“T Think College Is Fine, but .. .” 


How certain college practices 


JAMES M. EDWARDS 


HE JourNnav has asked me to ex- 
, get the viewpoint of a recent 
college graduate about higher edu- 
cation. Altho speaking for myself, I 
believe my opinion is shared by many 
students. 

I want to say at the start that I 
consider our colleges to be doing an 
excellent job. However, since critical 
evaluation may be more valuable 
than undiluted praise, I should like 
to point out what seems to me to be 
a real shortcoming. 

The shortcoming I refer to is the 
extent to which the mechanics of 
higher education tend to obscure the 
real substance—the extent to which 
procedural matters shift the em- 
phasis from the learning process. 
The observations made below are 
necessarily generalizations. 

From the student viewpoint, usual 
methods of examination and testing 
could bear reexamination. One of 
the favorite devices of our college 
instructors is the weekly or daily 
quiz. ‘To the student this device ap- 
pears to be designed either to cut 
down the amount of time which the 
college teachers must spend lecturing 
or as a check to see if the student is 
keeping up with his reading and 
memory work. 

The big disadvantage of the latter 
purpose is that it assumes that the 
student has little personal initiative. 
The possibilities of his developing 
this essential trait are thereby di- 
minished. 

The student will never gain in- 
icllectual maturity if constant super- 
vision continues to characterize his 
education. Short quizzes are an un- 
realistic means of measuring knowl- 
edge and usually focus on the 
memorizauon of particular facts and 
figures rather than on a real under- 





Mr. Edwards is president of the United 
States National Student Association, and 
a graduate of University of Illinois. His 
article came to The Journal thru the 
cooperation of the USNSA and the As- 


sociation for Higher Education, an NEA 
department. 
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handicap learning, according 


to a 1953 graduate. 


standing of the subjectmatter. Such 
tests typically involve perfunctory 
answers to even more perfunctory 
questions. 

A major topic for student con- 
versation is the objective- versus the 
subjective-type examination.  Per- 
haps statisticians can show that the 
most accurate grading systems—with 
means, medians, and normal curves 
—result from the use of objective- 
type questions. Also, probably most 
students prefer the  short-answer 
exam because it requires less think- 
ing on their part, and many instruc- 
tors favor it, chiefly, perhaps, because 
it is easy to grade. 

Should we, however, use the type 
of exam which involves less think- 
ing? Is this in harmony with the op- 
jectives of higher education? The 
ability to develop and to express 
opinions is one of the most important 
abilities which higher education can 
impart to the student. It is essential 
that the student sooner or later think 
for himself and develop his own 
opinions, rather than merely select 
alternatives offered by others. 


Grapinc systems, which are pre- 
sumably designed to facilitate the 
educative process, too frequently be- 
come ends rather than means. Stu- 
dents often enter courses with the 
primary purpose of making a good 
grade, and any learning that happens 
to come along with the grade is only 
a byproduct. In too many cases it is 
possible for students to draw a dis- 
tinction between working for a grade 
and working to learn. 

Much grading is done on the basis 
of the student’s capacity to relay back 
to the professor the professor’s own 
words. This requires a kind of 
facility, to be sure, but not one which 
leads to much independent thought 
on the part of the student. 

Compulsory class attendance is 
another device which often misplaces 
the emphasis of higher education. 
The student finds that his grade will 
be marked down unless he attends 


classes. So attending class becomes 
an obligation instead of an _ op- 
portunity—something which must be 
done for that all-important grade. 
Moreover, the professor, confronted 
with a captive audience, can slide 
along on last year’s notes and a mini- 
mum of preparation. Attendance in 
his classes is not dependent upon his 
skill and competence as a teacher. 
Compulsory class attendance, there- 
fore, robs the student of initiative 
and the instructor of incentive. If 
the material presented were vital 
enough, attendance would not be a 
problem. 


Tuese, then, are illustrations of 
what I mean by saying that me- 
chanics tend to obscure the learning 
process. 

I believe that learning is an active 
process—one which requires sincere 
initiative on the part of the student. 
When the student is burdened by 
masses of detail and when the initial 
assumption is that the student re- 
quires careful supervision, then a 
passive attitude on his part is in- 
evitable. He is no longer an active 
learner; he becomes a_ passive at- 
tender to the business of taking notes 
and to memorizing by rote. Such an 
attitude will not lead to the fullest 
development of the individual. 

A partial solution of the problem, 
I think, is a greater utilization of 
tutorial courses, which involve in- 
dependent study, and in which the 
professor outlines the material in 
general terms, leaving the specifics 
to the students. 

However, I believe that the solu- 
tion lies primarily in a reevaluation 
by the colleges and universities of 
the real substance of education and 
in a change of attitude on the part 
of many college teachers. ‘There must 
be a general recognition of the fact 
that the important thing is not 
quizzes, grades, or even degrees but 
rather that college teachers employ 
technics that help students to learn, 


to think, and to grow. + 
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Guidance programs in 
rural schools usually do 
not have the wealth of 
facilities available in 
urban areas, but wonders 
can be accomplished by 
making full and imagina- 
tive use of resources that 


do exist. 


The teacher and the parent must set the mutual goal 
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of helping the child to realize his maximum potential. 


Resources for Guidance in Rural Areas 


EACHERS who are discouraged 

by the problems of setting up a 
guidance program in rural areas 
should read The Little Engine That 
Could. This delightful children’s 
story tells about a plain little train 
(not the least bit streamlined) that 
climbed the highest mountains by 
saying sturdily with every puff, “I 
think I can—I think I can.” 

Guidance programs in rural 
schools usually do not have the 
wealth of facilities available in ur- 
ban areas, but wonders can be ac- 
complished by attacking problems 
confidently and by making full and 
imaginative use of resources that do 
exist. 

Even in an apparently limited com- 
munity, there are probably unused 
potentials. For instance, after the im- 
poverished people of Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, got together in small 
study groups in their kitchens and 
pooled their ideas, they raised the 
level of living in their community 
both economically and spiritually. 

They revitalized their lobster in- 





Dr. Morris is director of guidance, Sec- 
ond Supervisory District, Lewis County, 
New York. This article is based on in- 
formation presented by participants in 
the 1953 convention of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 
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dustry, established a credit union, 
and renovated their houses. The 
community got a new lease on life by 
making use of hidden resources. An 
important step in finding and using 
the latent power of people and com- 
munities is to believe it is there. 


Anortuer step is being able to see 
the possibilities for guidance in every- 
day situations. Here is a common- 
place example which could be dupli- 
cated in almost any average rural 
school: 

Sue Harkness was a retarded read- 
er in the eleventh grade of a small 
consolidated rural school. As part of 
a newly organized inservice program, 
the commerce teacher selected Sue as 
the pupil to whom she would give 
special attention, at the same time 
that she tried to learn something her- 
self about the teaching of reading. 

She began by collecting as much 
information as possible about Sue. 
After studying the results of a simple 
incomplete - sentence test, together 
with information gathered from 
other teachers and her own carefully 
recorded observations, she concluded 
that Sue did not have an acceptable 
opinion of herself. In various ways 
Sue was saying: “I’m not very smart.” 


The teacher discovered that ~Sue’s 
parents were evaluating her in terms 
of the achievements of an older sister. 

The steps taken by the teacher to 
help Sue were simple and fruitful. 
She helped Sue develop a better vo- 
cabulary; she pointed to Sue’s better- 
than-average ability in art; she gave 
her opportunity to talk things over. 
After a while the teacher was able to 
report, “Sue has a better opinion of 
herself. Her reading is improving.” 

But equally important was what 
the teacher said of herself, “I’m much 
impressed by what we found about 
Sue. I hadn’t realized before how 
important it is that we study individ- 
ual pupils. I’m glad that we’re mov- 
ing beyond theory and into practice.” 

This incident is hardly spectacular. 
However, when we think of all the 
communities where more of this kind 
of growth might go on, it adds up to 
something quite impressive! The pro- 
cedure in Sue’s school was relatively 
simple: The teachers changed from 
irregular, formal faculty meetings to 
regular, informal ones, where, over 
cups of tea or college, they faced each 
other in the cheerful atmosphere 
of the home-economics room and 
learned to work thru problems to- 
gether. 
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Where do we get a lot of the good 
things in our civilization? Where do 
other countries get many of the good 
things in their civilization? OK, so 
what about UNEsco? 

Just a minute. I'd like to change 
a word. The book says, “Civilization 
spreads to America and Americans 
the 
would like to substitute 
“culture” for the word 
“civilization.” The two words have 
almost the same meaning, and cul- 
ture has an advantage: can’t 
make an adjective out of civilization 
(except civilized) and you can make 
an adjective out of culture. 

I want to write a sentence with 

word “cultural.” Here it is: 
“Cultural exchange has been good 
for America and for all other coun- 
tries.” That is an idea you have 
learned just by learning the true 
story of America. 

Well, that American-history idea 
is also a Unesco idea. All the coun- 
tries in UNesco—more than 60 coun- 
tries—have the same idea, “Let’s help 
one another learn about one another 
and from one another; let’s have 
more cultural exchange.” So they put 
the “cultural” right into the name of 
UNESCO. 


contribute 
world.” | 
the word 


their civilization to 


you 


the 


(Of course, UNEsco is a made-up 
word. It is made up of the initials in 
the words in Unesco’s real name 
“United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization.”’) 

It’s interesting how the countries 
help one another to have more ‘“‘cul- 
tural interchange.” They help artists, 
musicians, and writers from different 
countries to get together and ex- 
change ideas. They give scholar- 
ships so that people can go to other 
countries to study. They make cata- 
logs of reproductions of famous 
paintings that people can buy. They 
help to translate famous books. They 
make it easier to buy books and edu- 
cational films from other countries. 

That gives you an idea of what 
Unesco does to help “cultural ex- 
change.” There is a lot more you 
could learn about it, but you have 
learned the main idea already—from 
American history. 


Anorner American-history fact I 
noticed in your book was that peo- 
ple from many different countries 
learned to know each other and to 
live peaceably together in the United 
States. For example, there is a page 
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of pictures of men with many dif- 
ferent national origins who fought 
bravely side by side in the American 
army in the last world war. You 
know that people came to America 
from all over Europe and somehow 
learned to get along with one an- 
other. They discovered they didn’t 
have to hate and fight one another. 

This is Unesco’s idea, too. The 
countries in UNrEsco are saying, 
“Let's help our people get to know 
each other better, and also let us 
learn how to live peacefully all over 
the world.” 

Unesco is tied in with the story of 
American economic development, 
too. Do you remember this sentence, 
“Power-driven machines begin an in- 
dustrial revolution”? Here are some 
more words and phrases that mean 
quite a lot to you, now that you have 
studied American history. They are 
all in the American-history book: in- 
terchangeable parts; mass _ produc- 


tion; transportation and 
communication link the 
oceans; science and ma- 


chinery multiply the pro- 

duction of food; machines 

make the peoples of the world more 
dependent upon each other . 

You understand now that the 
world today is different in many ways 
from what it was when the American 
colonies got their freedom. You have 
learned that the world has shrunk, 
tho it is still the same old 25,000 
miles around. Today it is like one 
big community where we all depend 
on one another and where we had 
better learn to live like good neigh- 
bors. 

Knowing this, you can understand 
quite a number of things UNEsco is 
doing. For one thing you can see 
that we shall be in a mess unless a 
lot of people in many countries learn 
about the great technical and eco- 
nomic changes that have taken place. 
People can’t act very sensibly to solve 
problems together if they don’t un- 
derstand what kind of world they 
live in. 

And this poses quite a question for 
teachers all over the world: Are they 
really helping their pupils learn 
what kind of world we live in, and 
how it got that way? 

To help teachers do a better job, 
UNESCO organizes meetings for them 
—summer schools—where they can 
trade ideas. Do you remember the 
Hindu gentleman who came to see 





us in Paris? When our maid went in 
the garden and cut some sticks, you 
asked her why, and she said, “I’m 
making chopsticks for the Indian 
gentleman.” He was a teacher who 
was attending one of the UNEsco 
summer schools, along with teachers 
from Mexico, USA, England, Bel- 
gium, Japan, and other countries. 
Incidentally, letting people talk 
things over freely and trade ideas is 
quite an old idea for Americans— 
look up what your textbook says 
about the Bill of Rights and how 


“democracy is government by dis- 
cussion.” 


Avorner thing about Unesco and 
the industrial revolution—remember 
that scientists were behind all those 
inventions, how -agricultural §scien- 
tists found out how to grow more 
crops, and Congress helped set up 
agricultural colleges where people 
could learn scientific farming? “Sci- 

entific” is also part of 

Unrsco’s name. 

“Help the scientists learn 

from each other,’’ says 

Unesco, “and help every- 

one else learn from the scientists.” 

Unesco helps the scientists organize 

international meetings and publish 

magazines in which they let other 

scientists know the new things they 

have learned—or what problems they 
are working on. 

The more the scientists know, the 
more puzzling questions they find 
they don’t know the answers to, 
about the infinitely big universe and 
the infinitesimally small atom and 
everything in between. Even tho 
America has a lot of the best scien- 
tists, places for research, and equip- 
ment, we still want to learn from 
scientists in other countries. 

Of course, the people in very poor 
countries are especially eager to learn 
more science, so UNrsco helps them 
to learn it. There is a piece in your 
history book that explains this: how 
Japan was “backward” and saw the 
manufactured articles which Perry 
brought, and decided they must learn 
western science and technology. And 
how Chinese people were so poor be- 
cause they did not know how to use 
their resources scientifically. 

All those countries that have be- 
come free and independent in recent 
years, like India, Pakistan, and In- 
donesia—they want to learn science, 
and that means training thousands 
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of scientists, and getting equipment 
and so on. Unesco helps them by 
sending out experts to train them 
and advise them. This kind of help 
is called “technical assistance.” 

One important problem (it’s real- 
ly hundreds of scientific problems, I 
suppose) is whether people can pos- 
sibly turn dry, barren lands into 
good fertile lands. Millions of people 
around the world live in dry lands. 
American history tells us that scien- 
tists were able to help our farmers by 
finding out what the soil consists of, 
and what crops grow better in some 
soils, and how to use water resources 
more effectively. UNEsco is putting 
that idea to work for the “arid zone,” 
by helping scientists do the research 
and keep in touch with each other. 


| wave told you about the “cul- 
tural” and “‘scientific’’ parts of 
Unesco’s work. Next comes the “edu- 
cational.” But it’s fairly obvious, isn’t 
it, now that you know some Amer- 
ican history? 

What did the Americans do when 
they first started settling the lands in 
the Northwest Territory? They set 
aside one section in every township 
for schools. What was the big thing 
Horace Mann did? Introduce good 
ways for training teachers. What do 
Americans think every child should 
have? Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. America has tried to give 
every child the chance to get all the 
education he can profit from. 

Today, all over the world, coun- 
tries are saying, “We, too, must edu- 
cate all our people.” What a job! 
Half the people in the world can’t 
read or write. In some countries, 
70°. or 80% never get into a school. 
But these people in lands that have 
been “underdeveloped” so long are 
now saying, “We can never be really 
free and able to rule ourselves or get 
rid of starvation and pestilence, un- 
less all our people go to school.” The 
countries in Unesco believe they 
should help one another to learn. 

Unesco doesn’t build schools, tho; 
it doesn’t have the money. Besides, 
each country is responsible for its 
own education and must do most of 
the work itself. But UNeEsco does 
send experts to various countries to 
help train their teachers, and advises 
them how to set up good public- 
school systems. 


It helps to set up “model” training 
centers. ‘There’s one in Mexico and 
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one in Egypt. Experienced teachers 
come from many countries, learn 
how to train others, and then set up 
teacher-educating centers in their 
own country. Many of the young 
teachers have had no more schooling 
than you have, because their coun- 
tries haven’t been able to afford high- 
er education for them, and teachers 
have been needed so desperately. 

Another big thing in education is 
libraries. Your history book tells you 
how Andrew Carnegie became a mil- 
lionaire and then used a lot of his 
money to build public libraries 
where everyone can borrow books. 

When I was a boy in England, we 
had a library near us called the An- 
drew Carnegie Public Library, and 
I learned that a wealthy American 
had made this library possible for us. 
Come to think of it, that was the first 
think I knew about Americans, and 
it gave me a nice idea about them. 

Well, all the countries that are 
building schools need libraries too. 
UNEsco is acting a little bit like An- 
drew Carnegie, tho it isn’t a million- 
aire. For example, it is helping India 
set up a “model” library. 


| nope you have a good idea now 
why we have Unesco and what it 
does. If we were having a class discus- 
sion, you could ask questions and I 
would try to answer them. I can 
think of one or two questions you 
might ask. 

For example, is Unesco a kind of 
government? No—UNEsco is an or- 
ganization which countries belong to 
and pay dues to, and it does what its 
member countries want it to do. 

You might ask, what do we pay? 
That is decided each year. This year 
the budget was about nine million 
dollars, and the dues of the USA 
were about one third of that (be- 
cause we are so much the wealthiest 
country). That means USA _ pays 
something like three million dollars 
a year—which costs each taxpayer 
less than the price of one candy bar. 

I should remind you that UNrEsco 
is just one part of the UN. Other 
parts are doing the things I men- 
tioned in the beginning, and all the 
parts help each other. I suppose all 
the work of all parts of the UN costs 
me less than a dollar a year. That’s 
what I pay in order to be one of the 
millions of people all over the world 
who want to help keep peace and 
make the world a better place. + 


DID YOU KNOW... 





that NEA President W. A. Early 


appeared on the Railroad Hour 
of the National Broadcasting 
Company on October 12; on the 
Arthur Godfrey show of Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System on No- 
vember 10; and again on CBS on 
November 13, in cooperation 
with the national commander of 
the American Legion? President 
Early’s appearances on CBS were 
in connection with American 
Education Week. 


that teachers may, under certain 


circumstances, deduct summer- 
school costs, as a necessary busi- 
ness expense, for federal income- 
tax purposes? This ruling by the 
US Bureau of Internal Revenue 
came as a result of the Nora 
Payne Hill case, which was seen 
thru the courts by the NEA and 
the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. [See NEA Journal, Febru- 
ary 1951, page 83.] 


that the NEA is supporting HR 


5180 [Rep. Noah M. Mason, R- 
Ill.], which would exempt the 
first $1500 of all retirement in- 
come from federal taxation? The 
bill, which would benefit all re- 
tired persons, is coming up for 
consideration during the second 
session of the 83rd Congress. 


that a new Senate report on the 


postal service contains recom- 
mendations made by NEA con- 
cerning educational benefits de- 
rived from use of the mails? 


that NEA actively supported ef- 


forts to keep vocational-educa- 
tion grants-in-aid from being cut 
by the last session of Congress? 


that the American Association of 


School Administrators is one of 
the four original departments of 
the NEA? Founded in 1865 as the 
National Association of School 
Superintendents, the group affili- 
ated with the NEA in 1870. To- 
day the NEA has 29 departments. 


that the NEA headquarters staff 


has pledged more than $12,000 to 
the NEA Building Fund Cam- 


paign? 
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“I Think College Is Fine, but .. .” 


How certain college practices 


JAMES M. EDWARDS 


HE JourNav has asked me to ex- 
Wass the viewpoint of a recent 
college graduate about higher edu- 
cation. Altho speaking for myself, I 
believe my opinion is shared by many 
students. 
the start that I 
consider our colleges to be doing an 
excellent job. However, since critical 
evaluation may be more valuable 
than undiluted praise, I should like 
to point out what seems to me to be 
a real shortcoming. 

The shortcoming I refer to is the 
extent to which the mechanics of 
higher education tend to obscure the 
real substance—the extent to which 
procedural matters shift the em- 
phasis from the learning process. 
The observations made below are 
necessarily generalizations. 


I want to say at 


‘ 


F rom the student viewpoint, usual 
methods of examination and testing 
could bear reexamination. One of 
the favorite devices of our college 
instructors is the weekly or daily 
quiz. ‘To the student this device ap- 
pears to be designed either to cut 
down the amount of time which the 
college teachers must spend lecturing 
or as a check to see if the student is 
keeping up with his reading and 
memory work. 

The big disadvantage of the latter 
purpose is that it assumes that the 
student has little personal initiative. 
The possibilities of his developing 
this essential trait are thereby di- 
minished. 

The student will never gain in- 
icllectual maturity if constant super- 
vision continues to characterize his 
education. Short quizzes are an un- 
realistic means of measuring knowl- 
edge and usually focus on the 
memorization of particular facts and 
figures rather than on a real under- 
cit SRS SYN RN eee 

Mr. Edwards is president of the United 
Staies National Student Association, and 
a graduate of University of Illinois. His 
article came to The Journal thru the 


cooperation of the USNSA and the As- 


sociation for Higher Education, an NEA 
department. 
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handicap learning, according 


to a 1953 graduate. 


standing of the subjectmatter. Such 
tests typically involve perfunctory 
answers to even more perfunctory 
questions. 

A major topic for student con- 
versation is the objective- versus the 
subjective-type examination.  Per- 
haps statisticians can show that the 
most accurate grading systems—with 
means, medians, and normal curves 
—result from the use of objective- 
type questions. Also, probably most 
students prefer the  short-answer 
exam because it requires less think- 
ing on their part, and many instruc- 
tors favor it, chiefly, perhaps, because 
it is easy to grade. 

Should we, however, use the type 
of exam which involves less think- 
ing? Is this in harmony with the op- 
jectives of higher education? The 
ability to develop and to express 
opinions is one of the most important 
abilities which higher education can 
impart to the student. It is essential 
that the student sooner or later think 
for himself and develop his own 
opinions, rather than merely select 
alternatives offered by others. 


G ravine systems, which are pre- 
sumably designed to facilitate the 
educative process, too frequently be- 
come ends rather than means. Stu- 
dents often enter courses with the 
primary purpose of making a good 
grade, and any learning that happens 
to come along with the grade is only 
a byproduct. In too many cases it is 
possible for students to draw a dis- 
tinction between working for a grade 
and working to learn. 

Much grading is done on the basis 
of the student's capacity to relay back 
to the professor the professor’s own 
words. This requires a kind of 
facility, to be sure, but not one which 
leads to much independent thought 
on the part of the student. 

Compulsory class attendance is 
another device which often misplaces 
the emphasis of higher education. 
The student finds that his grade will 
be marked down unless he attends 


classes. So attending class becomes 
an obligation instead of an_ op- 
portunity—something which must be 
done for that all-important grade. 
Moreover, the professor, confronted 
with a captive audience, can slide 
along on last year’s notes and a mini- 
mum of preparation. Attendance in 
his classes is not dependent upon his 
skill and competence as a teacher. 
Compulsory class attendance, there- 
fore, robs the student of initiative 
and the instructor of incentive. If 
the material presented were vital 
enough, attendance would not be a 
problem. 


Tuesr, then, are illustrations of 
what I mean by saying that me- 
chanics tend to obscure the learning 
process. 

I believe that learning is an active 
process—one which requires sincere 
initiative on the part of the student. 
When the student is burdened by 
masses of detail and when the initial 
assumption is that the student re- 
quires careful supervision, then a 
passive attitude on his part is in- 
evitable. He is no longer an active 
learner; he becomes a_ passive at- 
tender to the business of taking notes 
and to memorizing by rote. Such an 
attitude will not lead to the fullest 
development of the individual. 

A partial solution of the problem, 
I think, is a greater utilization of 
tutorial courses, which involve in- 
dependent study, and in which the 
professor outlines the material in 
general terms, leaving the specifics 
to the students. 

However, I believe that the solu- 
tion lies primarily in a reevaluation 
by the colleges and universities of 
the real substance of education and 
in a change of attitude on the part 
of many college teachers. There must 
be a general recognition of the fact 
that the important thing is not 
quizzes, grades, or even degrees but 
rather that college teachers employ 
technics that help students to learn, 


to think, and to grow. + 
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Guidance programs in 
rural schools usually do 
not have the wealth of 
facilities available in 
urban areas, but wonders 
can be accomplished by 
making full and imagina- 
tive use of resources that 


do exist. 


The teacher and the parent must set the mutual goal 
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of helping the child to realize his maximum potential. 


Resources for Guidance in Rural Areas 


EACHERS who are discouraged 

by the problems of setting up a 
guidance program in rural areas 
should read The Little Engine That 
Could. This delightful children’s 
story tells about a plain little train 
(not the least bit streamlined) that 
climbed the highest mountains by 
saying sturdily with every puff, “I 
think I can—I think I can.” 

Guidance programs in rural 
schools usually do not have the 
wealth of facilities available in ur- 
ban areas, but wonders can be ac- 
complished by attacking problems 
confidently and by making full and 
imaginative use of resources that do 
exist. 

Even in an apparently limited com- 
munity, there are probably unused 
potentials. For instance, after the im- 
poverished people of Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, got together in small 
study groups in their kitchens and 
pooled their ideas, they raised the 
level of living in their community 
both economically and spiritually. 


They revitalized their lobster in- 


Dr. Morris is director of guidance, Sec- 
ond Supervisory District, Lewis County, 
New York. This article is based on in- 
formation presented by participants in 
the 1953 convention of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 
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dustry, established a credit union, 
and renovated their houses. The 
community got a new lease on life by 
making use of hidden resources. An 
important step in finding and using 
the latent power of people and com- 
munities is to believe it is there. 


AnotHer step is being able to see 
the possibilities for guidance in every- 
day situations. Here is a common- 
place example which could be dupli- 
cated in almost any average rural 
school: 

Sue Harkness was a retarded read- 
er in the eleventh grade of a small 
consolidated rural school. As part of 
a newly organized inservice program, 
the commerce teacher selected Sue as 
the pupil to whom she would give 
special attention, at the same time 
that she tried to learn something her- 
self about the teaching of reading. 

She began by collecting as much 
information as possible about Sue. 
After studying the results of a simple 
incomplete - sentence test, together 
with information gathered from 
other teachers and her own carefully 
recorded observations, she concluded 
that Sue did not have an acceptable 
opinion of herself. In various ways 
Sue was saying: “I’m not very smart.” 


The teacher discovered that ~Sue’s 
parents were evaluating her in terms 
of the achievements of an older sister. 

The steps taken by the teacher to 
help Sue were simple and fruitful. 
She helped Sue develop a better vo- 
cabulary; she pointed to Sue’s better- 
than-average ability in art; she gave 
her opportunity to talk things over. 
After a while the teacher was able to 
report, “Sue has a better opinion of 
herself. Her reading is improving.” 

But equally important was what 
the teacher said of herself, “I’m much 
impressed by what we found about 
Sue. I hadn’t realized before how 
important it is that we study individ- 
ual pupils. I’m glad that we’re mov- 
ing beyond theory and into practice.” 

This incident is hardly spectacular. 
However, when we think of all the 
communities where more of this kind 
of growth might go on, it adds up to 
something quite impressive! The pro- 
cedure in Sue’s school was relatively 
simple: The teachers changed from 
irregular, formal faculty meetings to 
regular, informal ones, where, over 
cups of tea or college, they faced each 
other in the cheerful atmosphere 
of the home-economics room and 
learned to work thru problems to- 
gether. 
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W uar resources do rural teachers 
have for developing a guidance pro- 
gram? Tho often without access to 
trained guidance counselors, they 
have the advantages of intimate 
knowledge of the pupils and of the 
community, opportunity to utilize a 
rich variety of natural resources, and 
continuity of contact which enables 
them to see the pupil as a whole. 

Beyond the walls of the school 
there are numerous resources for 
guidance. For example, a growing 
number of rural schools are finding 
their state employment service useful 
in several ways, and especially for 
helping older boys and girls. 

The story of Fern Arnold is typi- 
cal. Her family lived on a farm 50 
miles from an urban center, and she 
traveled to the local school each day 
by bus. After finishing highschool, 
she had no expectations beyond get- 
ting a job as a waitress in a small- 
town restaurant. 

Upon invitation, and despite the 
handicap of forbidding winter weath- 
er, two members of the state employ- 
ment service visited Fern’s school to 
test and counsel the 18 members of 
her class. ‘They found that Fern had 
special dexterity with her hands. 
When she graduated, they helped her 
get an excellent job in a nearby in- 
dustrial plant. 


Tus service of testing, counseling, 
and placement is being used in a 
number of rural states. Kentucky, 
New York, Arizona, North Dakota, 
and Kansas are some of the states 
where the service is extensive. Since 
many rural youth are compelled to 
find jobs away from their home com- 
munities, it is important that they— 
as well as the ones who will remain 
in their home communities—receive 
all possible help in making the wisest 
choice of occupation and in finding 
the right kind of job. 

The employment service also helps 
teachers in their guidance program 
by providing them with a better un- 
derstanding of the world of work. In 
Kentucky, for instance, many teach- 
ers have been given short courses 
with college credit, in connection 
with the University of Kentucky. In 
these courses teachers have been 
introduced to such things as the 
importance and method of consider- 
ing all sides of a pupil’s life in select- 
ing a vocation; the occupational 
structure of the 40,000 or so types of 
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jobs in the United States; and a gen- 
eral knowledge of entry occupations 
—that is, the kinds of jobs available 
to youth without extensive work ex- 
perience. 

In Missouri 
been given the General Aptitude 


some teachers have 


Test Battery, had the results ex- 
plained, and then been given an in- 
sight into the fascinating and well- 
organized process of matching a po- 
tential worker with a job that utilizes 
his skills to best advantage. 

Generally speaking, state employ- 
ment-service offices are glad to give 
whatever assistance they can in de- 
veloping guidance in rural areas. 
They provide help with guidance 
conferences and teacher institutes, 
give valuable suggestions about need- 
ed vocational courses in some schools, 
give demonstrations, and _ provide 
films on counseling. 

Often they have the only personnel 
in the area with any training in coun- 
seling. ‘They have access to the latest 
information on the labor market and 
its trends. They also have job orders 
to be filled. 


Tue. state public health service 
may be a vital guidance resource for 
the schools, especially with respect to 
promoting mental health. For in- 
stance, the public health services of 
some states have available excellent 
recent films on child development, 
mental hygiene, and guidance. 

In one rural community teachers 
viewed and discussed a series of films 
such as Learning To Understand 
Children, Feeling of Hostility, Feel- 
ing of Rejection, Overdependency, 
and Angry Boy. Stimulated by this 
film series, teachers started holding 
conferences about children with spe- 
cial problems. 

Not only were the children helped 
as a result, but some of the teachers 
felt more at ease in tension-produc- 
ing situations, and consequently were 
better able to deal with the children’s 
problems. In some cases the results 
of this simple approach to guidance 
are truly impressive. 

The number of trained persons 
available for psychiatric help in ur- 
ban centers is most inadequate. In 
rural areas, the situation is far worse. 
However, some rural areas are find- 
ing it “possible to bring in trained 
personnel for periodic child-guidance 
clinics. One extremely rural county 
in Kentucky holds such a clinic once 











each month, to which a psychiatrist 
and a psychologist come from a dis- 
tance of 150 miles. Much of the 
value of this clinic lies in its focus 
on helping the teachers understand 
behavior by holding a discussion fol- 
lowing the clinic session. 

Where this arrangement is not pos- 
sible, one- or two-day guidance con- 
ferences can be arranged at which 
specialists from state offices can par- 
ticipate. By carefully planning the 
program and following up the find- 
ings, teachers are able to benefit chil- 
dren at all levels. 


Oxze of the most obvious and fruit- 
ful resources for guidance in rural 
areas is that provided by parents 
themselves cooperating with the 
school thru the PTA. 

In a small village in upper New 
York the parents organized a child- 
study group. Highschool students 
volunteered as baby-sitters in order 
to get both mothers and fathers to 
attend meetings. Films on mental 
health were shown, followed by 
discussion. Free and .inexpensive 
mental health pamphlets were used. 
After 10 meetings parents made such 
statements as these: “I felt relieved 
to know my child is not unlike other 
children.” “I could see myself in the 
film.” As a result, the parent-teacher 
associaticn has reinforced teachers in 
studying further what a good school 
should do for children. 

In Illinois, a group of fathers set 
up a workshop for boys in the village 
hall; parents provided a circuit music 
teacher for a one-room school; they 
arranged a special career night. 
Where there is doubt as to how par- 
ents can be used, it is always possible 
to read and discuss the excellent arti- 
cles found in the National Parent- 
Teacher magazine [600 S. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. $1.25 per year]. 


Is every rural community there 
are human and natural resources yet 
untapped. ‘There may be service 
clubs, farm organizations, and indi- 
viduals who will contribute time and 
goods when these are needed to en- 
rich the curriculum, to provide better 
health facilities, or to beautify the 
school. Educators who make a real 
effort to establish improved guidance 
programs will undoubtedly be able 
to echo the little engine, who made 
the grade and said happily, “I knew 
I could—I knew I could.” 
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WHAT RESEARCH SAYS ABOUT 


Teaching Arithmetic 


ROBERT L. MORTON 


HERE seems to be little room for 

doubt that in the modern school 
more arithmetic learning takes place 
than was the case in the school of 
earlier years. Businessmen and others 
who contend that children don’t 
learn arithmetic as well as children 
did in “the good old days” speak 
without knowledge of the facts. 


Schools Differ Much 

Of course, we are speaking in terms 
of averages. In some of the school- 
rooms of earlier generations much 
arithmetic learning took place. Un- 
fortunately, in some schoolrooms of 
today too little arithmetic learning 
takes place. But, by and large, chil- 
dren today learn more from their 
arithmetic experiences than did their 
parents and grandparents. 

Averages are useful, but they may 
conceal a lot of important conditions. 
All classroom teachers seem to know 
that great differences exist among 
the pupils of a class. But what many 
teachers do not seem to know is that 
there are great differences among 
schools. This condition may be ex- 
plained in part by differences in 
course of study organization, but 
marked differences are often found 
when the teachers are apparently 
working toward the same goal. 


Readiness and 
Individual Differences 


An important reason for better 
learning in the modern school is the 
recognition by teachers of two very 
important facts about children. 
These two facts are: [1] There is such 
a thing as arithmetic readiness just 
as surely as there is readiness for 
reading and other subjects. [2] When 
children enter school, they differ 
greatly with respect to the number 





Robert L. Morton is professor of edu- 
cation and consultant in education at 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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concepts which they understand, and 
these differences become greater as 
the children grow older. It is obvious 
that these two statements are related 
and that the implications of the one 
overlap those of the other. 

There has been considerable re- 
search devoted to discovering what 
number concepts children have al- 
ready acquired when they enter 
school. The averages which are re- 
ported are usually impressive. How- 
ever, the spread is great. Some are 
far above the average and others are 
far below. Many teachers today rec- 
ognize the great differences which ex- 
ist and provide properly differenti- 
ated learning programs. Others, un- 
fortunately, slavishly follow a course 
of study or a textbook which is uni- 
form for all. 


Developing Meanings 
Pays Big Dividends 


Here is something that every 
teacher should frame and _ place 
where it may be seen each morning 
before the school day begins: What 
children learn meaningfully stays 
with them better and is applied more 
successfully than what they “learn” 
by mere drill. 

In recent years we have given much 
lip service to the meaning theory. 
However, some of our teaching is 
not meaningful. 


Recently a student asked me how’ 


he should teach a pupil to change 
the fraction 2/3 to 4/6. When asked 
how he had learned it, the student 
replied: “I was taught to think, ‘3 
into 6, 2; 2 times 2 is 4.’”’ Passing 
up the temptation to comment on 
the fact that such an expression as 
“3 into 6” has no meaning, we may 
observe that there are still many 
schoolrooms in which rules about 
changing the terms of a fraction are 
delivered to the pupil by the text- 
book or the teacher, are not dis- 


covered by the pupil and are not 
meaningful. The use of concrete ma- 
terials, followed by diagrams illus- 
trating the equivalence of certain 
fractions, if skilfully used, leads pu- 
pils to discover the necessary rules 
about changing the terms of a frac- 
tion. 


Degrees of Understanding 


The modern emphasis on teaching 
meanings should not be interpreted 
as a demand that every phase of every 
process be completely meaningful to 
pupils as they learn those processes. 
We want the pupils to understand 
the significance of what they do, of 
course, but there are degrees of un- 
derstanding. 

As an illustration, consider the pu- 
pils’ experiences as they learn divi- 
sion of whole numbers. The pupil's 
task in the example shown 
is to discover how many 


624 
43s there are in 26,837. 


43 ) 26837 


He sees that 43 is larger 258 

than 2 or 26, and proceeds 103 
to estimate the number wal 
of 43s in 268. ed 
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Such an approach is ae 
considered by most _per- 

sons to be meaningful enough 
at this stage even tho this is actu- 
ally only a fragment of the whole 
story. A complete understanding in- 
volves, among other things, a recog- 
nition of the fact that the quotient 
figure 6 means that we have so far 
found 600 43s in 26,837 because the 
268 means 268 hundreds. Very little 
understanding of the process of divi- 
sion would develop in elementary- 
school pupils’ minds if “meaningful 
teaching” of such a complicated na- 
ture were undertaken. Nevertheless, 
one occasionally finds an ambitious 
soul who ventures to try to put across 


such a pretentious development. 


Reteaching Is Necessary 

The fact that there are degrees of 
understanding means that a pupil's 
grasp of an arithmetic process should 
become more and more secure at suc- 
cessive grade levels. Carrying in ad- 
dition, for example, altho introduced 
in Grade III, should be better under- 
stood in Grade IV than in Grade III, 
and still better in Grade'V than in 
Grade IV. For many pupils it will 
not be satisfactorily understood until 
later than Grade V. Teachers should 
not expect all pupils to understand 
this process well in Grade {II. 
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All of this means that at each grade 
level, after Grade I, there should be 
a carefully planned reteaching pro- 
gram covering what has previously 
been taught. The term “reteaching” 
means more than a mere review. It 
means teaching again, at a higher 
and more mature level, and more 
rapidly, what has been taught betore. 
It is sometimes called “telescoped re- 
teaching.” Many children who are 
tested at the beginning of a school 
year and found deficient need an- 
other chance to learn and a chance 
to learn more fully what has already 
been partially learned. 


We Need a Planned Program 


‘There is not much research reveal- 
ing the results of a planned versus 
an unplanned program. What little 
there is seems to be rather inconclu- 
sive except for one point—namely, 
that the results achieved thru inter- 
esting activities are as good as, or 
slightly better than, those achieved 
in the traditional schoolroom situa- 
tion. But this is not enough. We 
should get results much better than 
the average results of the past, be- 
cause in the past much of the instruc- 
tion has not been meaningful. 

The current tendency is to recog- 
nize that activities do much to stimu- 
late interest in arithmetic because 
they show its usefulness. However, ac- 
tivities do little to reveal the mean- 
ing of arithmetic processes. 

Consider carrying in addition, for 
example. When a child learns to find 
sums in such examples as the one 
shown, why should he write the 6, 
alter getting 16 as the sum of the 
ones’ column, and carry the | to the 
tens’ column? Why not write both 
figures of the 16 below 
the line? For that matter, 


i 37 
why not write the | and 59 
carry the 6? An _ under- “96 
standing of this matter 


grows directly out of an understand- 
ing of the number system. And the 
number system is not a phase of an 


Meaningful 

experience 

gives powet 
to drill 
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activity; it is a product of the mirid 
of man. 

What we know about the psychol- 
ogy of learning (which, incidentally, 
is amply supported by research) leads 
readily to the conclusion that there 
must be order and sequence in the 
development of mathematical ideas, 
including those elementary mathe- 
matical ideas found in arithmetic. 


Do We Need Drill? 


Some years ago, drill fell into bad 
repute. In many of the schools of that 
time, it deserved to. 

A more respectable term for drill 
is “practice.” And the development 
and maintenance of skill, in arith- 
metic or elsewhere, requires practice. 
‘There is no research which indicates 
that we can dispense with practice in 
arithmetic. ‘There is sound psycho- 
logical theory, on the other hand, 
which indicates that we must have 
practice. Also, there is research which 
tells us when the practice should 
come, something as to how it should 
be provided, and something as to 
the amount which is needed. 

The major trouble with the drill 
or practice which was provided in 
the old-fashioned school was that it 
came before meanings had been de- 
veloped. We know now, beyond rea- 
sonable doubt, that if we provide 
drill too early it will lose much of its 
effectiveness. Drill should follow, not 
precede, development of meanings. 


Evaluating Results 


The chief and probably the most 
important criticism which has been 
leveled against evaluation procedures 
is that those procedures neglect cer- 
tain important outcomes of instruc- 
tion. We give pupils examples to 
work and verbal statements of prob- 
lems to solve. 

However, we do little to test the 
pupils’ understanding of the number 
system, their appreciation of why we 
do what we do in the processes with 
numbers, their ability to make esti- 





Research Says... 


The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educational 
Research Association [an NEA depart- 
ment] have begun a new series of pam- 
phlets on “What Research Says to the 
Teacher.” The authors are to be out- 
standing research specialists in AERA. 

The second of these booklets, issued 
in October 1953 under the title Teaching 
Arithmetic, was written by Robert L. 
Morton. It is the basis of the present 
article, which merely gives a glimpse at 
the many practical suggestions offered in 
the pamphlet. The drawing is also from 
the pamphlet. 

Written in popular style, without foot- 
notes or long quotations, these pam- 
phlets will make readily available to 
classroom teachers many of the findings 
of educational research. Most issues in 
the series will be 32 pages in length and 
priced at 25¢ per copy. Other titles will 
be announced in the NEA Journal as 
they are printed. 





mates and to judge whether or not 
their answers are sensible, their un- 
derstanding of significant figures, 
their ability to find short cuts, their 
ability to get answers without the 
use of pencil and paper, their grasp 
of large numbers, their understand- 
ing of the essential vocabulary, and 
other important outcomes of arith- 
metic instruction. 

Standardized tests have made an 
important contribution, but they, 
too, -have neglected important ele- 
ments of the modern arithmetic pro- 
gram. Furthermore, they have tended 
to place too much emphasis upon 
speed. Pupils who are thoughtful 
about the examples they work and 
who pause to decide whether or not 
an answer is sensible are likely to use 
more time than many standardized 
tests allow. 

‘Teachers are discovering that pa- 
per-and-pencil tests alone cannot 
provide an adequate evaluation. The 
teacher must use the interview tech- 
nic; this means working with the pu- 
pils one at a time, encouraging them 
to “think out loud” as they perform 
processes. 

Researcn has made significant con- 
tributions to the teaching of arith- 
metic and will, no doubt, make other 
contributions in the future. A knowl- 
edge of the findings of research, com- 
bined with a knowledge of educa- 
tional psychology, an understanding 
of children, and an understanding 
of arithmetic should make for better 


teaching. + 
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A 
Statistical Uidefstandings Every Teacher Needs 


” » HELEN M. WALKER 


ob 


LMOST anyone who is enthusi- 

astic about a particular kind of 
subjectmatter can advance convinc- 
ing arguments concerning the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the 
entire civilized world if teachers were 
required to understand his subject 
specialty. And he is usually right. 

Unfortunately there are never 
enough teachers or prospective teach- 
ers who have the mental energy and 
physical stamina to be at one time 
scholars in their fields; experts in 
child psychology, guidance, and 
health education; skilled teachers of 
reading; participants in public af- 
fairs, professional activities, and 
teachers organizations; well-read men 
and women who have at least a nod- 
ding acquaintance with modern 
science, art, and the social studies; 
and who, above all this, are gracious, 
happy, relaxed, friendly persons suf- 
ficiently unhurried to create an 
atmosphere in which children can 
live and develop normally. 

I shall not tell you that every 
teacher needs to be a statistician, no 
matter how idyllic such a situation 
might seem to me. Rather, alter tak- 
ing account of the multiplying de- 
mands upon today’s teachers, I have 
asked myself what is the least they 
can afford to know about the statisti- 
cal way of thinking; what are the 
general needs of the ordinary class- 
room teacher as he deals with pupils 
and meets his responsibilities as an 
educated citizen? 


Statistics in General Education 

To a very striking degree ours has 
become a statistical culture. It is im- 
possible to understand psychology, 
sociology, economics, finance, or the 
physical sciences without some gen- 
eral idea of the meaning of an aver- 
age, of variation, of concomitance, 
of sampling, and of charts and tables. 
Perhaps the clearest indication of the 
extent to which statistical ideas per- 





Dr. Walker is professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and pastpresident of American Educa- 
tional Research Association [an NEA 
department]. 
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vade modern life is the use made of 
them by advertisers. 

Individuals who do not feel con- 
fident of their own ability to inter- 
pret a statistical statement usually 
resort either to the uncritical ac- 
ceptance of any statement buttressed 
by numerical data, however fantas- 
tic, or suspicion of all statistical rea- 
soning. Between these two, the only 
alternatives would seem to be either 
dependence upon authority (not 
usually available when needed) or 
some comprehension of what statisti- 
cal reasoning is and the principles on 
which it depends for validity and 
cogency. 

Some aspects of statistical thinking 
once assumed to belong in rather spe- 
cialized technical courses are now 
beginning to be recognized as a part 
of general cultural education, espe- 
cially important for the _ future 
teacher. Perhaps the most important 
things educated persons—including 
teachers—need to know about statis- 
tical method are the uses which can 
be made of it, the problems for which 
it can and cannot provide answers. 


Graphs and Tables 

The ability to read simple graphs 
and tables is now widely accepted as 
an essential part of general educa- 
tion. It is doubtful, however, if teach- 
ers in fields other than mathematics 
receive enough instruction in this 
area to prepare such simple charts as 
might make their own teaching more 
vivid. Many teachers still skip all 
tables and charts in their own pro- 
fessional reading. Here is a_ basic 
communication skill which teachers 
especially need. 


Nature of Statistical Thinking 


As to the nature of statistical 
thinking, educated persons need to 
know certain things: 

[1] Statistical method is a sort of 
telescope which enables one to sur- 
vey a larger area than can be seen by 
the naked eye, to comprehend more 
facts than can be apprehended by di- 
rect and personal experience. 

[2] A statistical statement applies 


in general to a group but not neces- 
sarily to a particular selected indi- 
vidual in that group. 

[3] No amount of elaborate calcu- 
lation can take the place of careful 
initial thinking about a problem. It 
is not sensible to make an elaborate 
analysis of meaningless data. 

[4] Any generalization to a larger 
group of an observation made on a 
smaller group is statistical in nature. 
A large part of our thinking about 
the world is of this kind, vague per- 
haps and often slipshod, yet essen- 
tially statistical. Certain controls 
must be exercised over such thinking 
if it is to be valid. 

Human Variability 

Educated persons, especially teach- 
ers, need some understanding of the 
universality of human variability. 
Frequently, a norm on a test in- 
tended only as a description of cen- 
tral position is interpreted as a stand- 
ard and becomes a Procrustean bed 
on which the lesser individuals are 
ruthlessly stretched and the giants 
amputated. Parents worry needlessly 
about whether their children are 
overweight or underweight, above or 
below average in any trait on which 
they can find a published norm. 

Another related and common fal- 
lacy with bad social consequences is 
the assumption that when the mean 
of Group A is significantly greater 
than the mean of Group B, every in- 
dividual in A is fairly certain to ex- 
ceed every individual in B. 

This fallacy runs thru the think- 
ing of a great many otherwise edu- 
cated people when they deal with 
social questions involving a compari- 
son of the sexes, of races, of economic 
groups. It would be an achievement 
of real social importance if teachers 
could become so familiar with over- 
lapping frequency distributions that 
they could help highschool students 
learn to avoid this particular piece 
of stupidity. 


Reliability of Measurement 


The inescapable unreliability of 
measurement is an idea important to 
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teachers. It can be made vivid even 
to relatively immature pupils if ap- 
propriate experiments are arranged. 
lhe teacher needs to know the mean- 
ing of the conventional measures of 
test reliability and of the qualities 
to be sought in selecting standardized 
tests, as well as of methods of deter- 
mining the reliability of teacher- 
made instruments. 

There is an inexhaustible supply 
of amusing illustrations of the ordi- 
nary person’s misplaced faith in the 
precision of his measurements. Once 
IJ was trying to show some highschool 
students that carrying a computation 
to a large number of places might 
not be wise. Finally, with a yardstick 
scaled only to the quarter inch I 
measured the well-worn edge of a 
desk and stated the length as 43.4672 
inches. It took them no time at all to 
say I was either bluffing, joking, or 
hopelessly stupid. 

The very next morning in an as- 
sembly the highschool principal read 
the average grade of each member of 
the graduating class to four decimal 
places. As a device for reinforcing my 
teaching, the experience was admir- 
able, but I fear it did not enhance 
the prestige of the principal in the 
eyes of this class. 


Concomitance 


If you want to pick up a choice 
collection of fallacies, listen atten- 
tively for a few hours to conversation 
on almost any serious subject by col- 
lege graduates innocent of statistical 
training. 


They confuse concomitance with 
causation and so propose irrelevant 
action, assume that a positive rela- 
tionship is a perfect rela- 
tionship, express surprise 4 
that where a high relation- © 
ship exists some particular 
individual departs from the group 
trend (a fallacy which may cause a 
teacher to demand the impossible of 
her pupils) , express concern because 
the offspring of brilliant parents are 
less brilliant than those parents, 
think the child who has the highest 
intelligence quotient in his class 
should be expected to stand highest 
in most other desirable traits and 
should be censured if he does not. 
Even without the computation of 
a single coefficient of correlation, the 
underlying idea of regression could 
be made clear enough to correct this 
sort of fallacious thinking. 
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The Normal Curve 


At the present time nearly every 
teacher knows a great deal that is not 
true about the normal curve and uses 
it in a pseudo-scientific fashion which 
does no good either to him or to his 
pupils. It would be a service to re- 
place these erroneous beliefs with 
something less pretentious and more 
defensible. 


Sampling 

Almost everyone who reads the 
newspapers is familiar with opinion 
polls and has some vague idea that 
the observation of a relatively small 
number of randomly selected indi- 
viduals can in some 
vide information By 

oO 
about the character- 
istics of a vast population which has 
not been observed at all. 

This is an exciting idea. The fact 
that the sample can also be made to 
furnish information regarding the 
value of the population estimates 
made from its data sounds to most 
laymen like a bit of abracadabra. Yet 
it is of real practical importance that 
the layman understand something 
about the business of drawing sam- 
ples and making inferences from 
samples. 

Few people get thru a day without 
making some sort of decision based 
upon a sample. The physician gen- 
eralizes about the incidence of a par- 
ticular malady from the patients he 
has examined. The parent uses his 
experience with one or two children 
as a basis for general opinions re- 
garding the probable effect of cer- 
tain methods of discipline. The busi- 
nessman tries to project his past ex- 
perience into the future, and the 
manufacturer examines samples of 
his product to see whether the proc- 
ess is satisfactory. The teacher uses 
accumulated experience with chil- 
dren as a guide in dealing with a new 
group of pupils. 

In fact, everyone is continually try- 
ing to draw inferences about the 
behavior of other people from the 
limited and biased sample of people 


who have come under his personal 
observation. 


mysterious way pro- 


The educated person — especially 
the teacher—needs to become sensi- 
tive to sources of bias in any sample 
on which he is depending for infor- 
mation, needs to know that sampling 


has become a highly technical busi- 
ness, and that if he plans to make an 
important study utilizing sampling, 
he must study the pertinent litera- 
ture or consult an expert, preferably 
both. 

It is an enlightening experience 
for the student to take part in the 
actual drawing of random samples 
from a known population, to see the 
variability among the statistics (say 
the means, of these samples) , to see 
a sampling distribution take form, 
and to learn the import of random- 
ness and the relation of sample size 
to precision of estimate. 

After such an experience he is 
never quite the same, for he has dis- 
covered that while variation and un- 
certainty are universal, yet under the 
apparent confusion lies a measure of 
uniformity. There are relationships 
which dominate the swarming incon- 
sistencies; there are limits beyond 
which the uncertainty does not pass. 


Hope for the Future 


With Charles Darwin we may well 
express the hope that “generations 
will grow up which have a facility 
that few of us at present possess in 
thinking about the world in the way 
which the quantum theory has shown 
to be the true one. The inaccuracies 
and uncertainties of the world will 
be recognized as one of its essential 
features. Inaccuracy in the world will 
not be associated with inaccuracy of 
thought, and the result will be... 
a more sensible view about the things 


of ordinary life. ... + 








“Why, yes, Timothy, I’m sure the chil- 
dren will want to see your little friend.” 
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Your Best Friend 
Will Tell You... 


to be sure to attend the Atlantic City convention 
of the American Association of School Administrators, 
February 13 to 18. 


Dear George, 

Have you given any thought to going to the AASA con-= 
vention in Atlantic City in February? Last time I saw 
you, I remember your saying that you had never been to 
one, and frankly I think you've been making a mistake. 

I'm a great one to talk, because last year was my 
first experience, but now I have all the burbling en- 
thusiasm of a real convert. It's the best meeting for 
school superintendents that I ever attended, and I'm 
hardly a Johnny-come-lately in the field. 

For example, I learned enough during a couple of 
hours at the architectural exhibit to give me a couple 
of brilliant ideas about the design of a new school 
we're putting up. AS a result, I saved a lot of time 
and money by being able to tell our architects back 
home exactly what we wanted and then refer them to spe- 
cific communities that had worked out the same ideas. 

I also found some equipment in one of the exhibits 
that was ideally suited for use in the new multiple- 
purpose rooms we've got, to say nothing of disccvering 
some really tricky folding bleachers for the new high- 
school gym. 

Let me give you some scuttlebutt about this year's 
convention. The theme is "Educating for American Citi- 
zenship," a very timely topic indeed. 

I'm told we'll have our choice of 70 or more discus= 
Sion groups to sit in on and there will be the usual 
outstanding speakers for the general meetings. Merely 
Skimming the cream of those items is a big assignment. 

Another tip—be sure to allow yourself one full day 
extra just to look at the exhibits. Actually, you could 
Spend much more time than that and still miss Seeing a 
lot of good things. The exhibit area is called "the 
world's largest educational trade show," and nobody has 
to twist my arm to make me believe that's true. 

Nothing short of a monsoon or tidal wave will keep me 
from being on deck at this year's convention, and I hope 
that you'll be there too. 

Hope you decide to go. Mail your reservation pronto 
to the AASA at NEA headquarters. Somebody told me that 
there were more than 17,000 attending last year, and 
that's no small-town picnic. If you wait too long, you 
may have to pitch a pup tent on the beach. 

Yours, 


Joe 


P. S. I'm enclosing some pix taken last year. 
—WILLIAM FE. LLOYD, director of special services, American Association of School 


Administrators, and vicepresident, southeastern region, National School Public 
Relations Association. [Photos by Fred Hess and Son] 
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STRIKE UP THE BAND 





OMPA! Oompa! Boom di boom! 

Who that elementary- 
school children are too young to have 
a band? In spite of occasional dis- 
cords that would make a hound dog 
yelp with pain, youngsters can pro- 
duce very creditable music and get a 
tremendous thrill out of the experi- 
ence, 


Says 


Onze fine aspect of a school band 
is that it does not have to be limited 
to the talented Band _ instru- 
ments run such a gamut, from trum- 
pet to triangle, that children with all 
degrees of musical ability can and 
do take part. What’s more, playing 
in a school band frequently means 
more in building musical apprecia- 
tion than everything else in the cur- 
riculum put together. 

In addition to the musical experi- 
ences which band work gives to ele- 
mentary-school students, it provides 
emotional outlets and training in so- 


few. 


cial living. The shy youngster gains 
confidence thru being part of a team, 
and the too ebullient child soon finds 
that tooting his own horn too loudly 
spoils the general effect. 

While I do not consider the band 
program to be of greater importance 
than the orchestra or the classroom- 





Mr. Hess is supervisor of music in the 
elementary schools of Phoenix, Arizona. 
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in the elementary school, says 


RALPH HESS 


piano program, in this article I will 
limit myself to a discussion of the 


band 
mental 


program and of the instru- 

classes which culminate in 
the band program in the elementary 
school. 

Almost everyone agrees that play- 
ing instruments constitutes a valu- 
able part of a wellbalanced music 
education program for elementary- 
school boys and girls. One of the ex- 
pected outcomes, a byproduct of the 
greater objective of enriching the 
lives of boys and girls thru _ well- 
rounded musical experiences, is that 
of increased musical literacy. Prob- 
ably nothing else in the music pro- 
gram serves this expected outcome as 
well as does instrumental work. 

Since success in ensemble partici- 
pation is achieved more rapidly in 
band than in any other instrumental 
group, the elementary-school band 
is of great value in holding the initial 
interest and of providing quickly the 
opportunity for each child to become 
a working part of a larger whole. 


Ix a wellbalanced music program 
instrumental music begins in the kin- 
dergarten with the rhythm band and 
continues in the second and third 
grades thru the use of various simple 
melody instruments. In the kinder- 
garten and first grade the rhythm 


band will help arouse interest in mu- 
sic and develop a feeling for rhythm 
and phrasing. In the second and 
third grades there is quite a variety 
of rhythmic and simple melodic in- 
struments that are inexpensive and 
provide developmental steps in ac- 
quiring instrumental experience. 

A list of instruments for this pur- 
pose would include homemade mel- 
ody instruments, the simplest of the 
song-flute type of melody instru- 
ments, a pair of snare-drum sticks 
with a practice pad or a block of 
wood, melody bells, and the like. 

While the use of these instruments 
develops muscular coordination that 
is useful on regular instruments, 
their chief value is in developing a 
feeling for ensemble playing and a 
sense of relative pitch, along with 
continued development of rhythm 
and the learning of note reading. 
Such preparatory classes will not usu- 
ally be considered separate instru- 
mental classes but rather a part of 
the regular classroom music. 

Some school systems find it pos- 
sible to offer classroom-piano experi- 
ences to all of the boys and girls in 
the third grade. Where this can be 
done, it is by far the finest instru- 
mental work for this level. 

Every fourth-grade child (if the 
instrumental classes on band instru- 
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ments are to start in the fifth grade) 
can learn to play a good melody in- 
strument, preferably one with a re- 
movable mouthpiece which facili- 
tates tuning and sterilization. Many 
schools find it possible to start in- 
strumental classes in the fourth 
grade; in such instances, the pre- 
band work on good melody instru- 
ments should be offered in the third 
grade. 


Tue instruments should be school- 
owned so that every child may have 
one. It is far better for the school to 
invest this small fee than to have a 
child buy a good instrument only to 
discover later a decided lack of abil- 
ity, or worse, to miss a child with real 
talent because of his parents’ inabil- 
ity to afford even the small amount 
necessary for the purchase of a pre- 
band instrument. 

The advantages of these explora- 
tory melody instruments are numer- 
ous. For one thing, it is easy to intro- 
duce them into a_ school system, 
because they are inexpensive and 
simple to master, both by teachers 
and pupils. A list of the most satis- 
factory melody instruments includes 
tonette, song flute, and flutophone. 
There are several recorders on the 
market which are excellent for pre- 
band exploratory purposes, but they 
are considerably more expensive. 

The transition from exploratory 
instruments to the regular instru- 
mental class is easily made. All chil- 
dren who have shown interest and 
aptitude should be encouraged to 
choose, with the guidance of an in- 
strumental-music specialist, the in- 
struments they want to learn to play. 

The instrumental-music teacher 
then suggests instruction on the 
chosen instruments. Such instruction 
Should be given [1] free of charge, 
[2] in classes, [3] during school time, 
and [4], if possible, on school-owned 
instruments which may be rented 
for a nominal tee or even loaned free 
to children unable to pay. 


W wenever possible, the parent 
should purchase an instrument for 
his child at the end of the first year 
in the instrumental class or in the 
band. This releases the school-owned 
instrument for another beginner; 
also experience has proved that par- 
ent and child take keener interest if 
they have bought an instrument. 
However, parents should not be ex- 
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pected to buy large expensive instru- 
ments such as tubas, string basses, 
violas, and alto or baritone horns. 
These large instruments must be 
provided thru school funds or with 
PTA or service-club help. The most 
loyal supporters of the elementary- 
school band program will be found 
among the parents, for it is their 
children who stand to benefit most. 
Schools with instrumental-music 
plans should explain them to the 
PTA groups, the service clubs, the 
American Legion, the local musi- 
cians club, and all other civic-minded 
organizations. Often a parent music- 
boosters club or a band parents club 
will result from these efforts and will 
be of great service to the elementary 
band. Such groups not only can raise 
funds, but also create excellent com- 
munity relationships and provide a 
constant source of encouragement. 


|\ THE final analysis, the success of 
an instrumental class and of the band 
work which follows rests with the 
teacher. Instrumental music classes 
and elementary-school bands are 
taught by two types of teachers: the 
specialist, who is an able performer 
on one instrument, and the general- 
ist, who knows about all instruments 
but does not perform outstandingly 
on any. A combination of these two 
is ideal. The teacher should be an 
acceptable performer on one or two 
instruments, and the more he knows 
about all the other instruments, the 
better. 

He should not be an unsuccessful 
private teacher who has turned to 
school teaching for a livelihood, but 
rather one who has a general back- 
ground of education. He must know 
general educational technics and pro- 
cedures as well as child psychology 
and the general laws olf learning. 
This sort of background makes him 
a real teacher and, coupled with his 
instrumental training and knowl- 
edge, will make him an ideal person 
to guide children in instrumental 
class and band work. 

There was a time when arguments 
on homogeneous versus heterogene- 
ous groupings occupied considerable 
attention. Modern teachers generally 
accept the homogeneous class (all 
clarinets in one class, all cornets in 
one class, etc.) as the best, but with 
modern methods and materials, ex- 
cellent results have also been ob- 
tained with heterogeneous groups. 


To BE successful, the beginning 
instrumental class should meet every 
day. This is sufficiently important to 
make it desirable to schedule some 
of the classes outside of school time 
if an inschool daily schedule is im- 
possible. Thirty minutes should be 
the minimum length of a class pe- 
riod, and 45 minutes is preferred by 
many teachers. 

The scheduling of the instru- 
mental classes and of band rehearsals 
poses a difficult problem. However, 
if instrumental-music teachers will 
make an effort to understand the 
problems involved in setting up a 
general school schedule, the adminis- 
trators will help them to have stu- 
dents as often and as long as is con- 
sistent with general school policies. 

As soon as the beginner in the in- 
strumental classes has covered a cer- 
tain amount of material in his book, 
he should be started on the book 
which the band in his elementary 
school is using or will use. As soon as 
he can play—alter a fashion—two or 
three of the pieces in this book, he 
should be invited to join the band. 


Ir cors without saying that the 
elementary-school band is an impor- 
tant feeder to the junior-high band 
and the highschool band. School sys- 
tems with good elementary-school 
band programs almost always have 
excellent highschool bands. 

Nevertheless, the elementary- 
school band must be looked upon as 
an entity in its own right. It should 
stand on its own feet as a valuable 
and well-rounded instrumental-mu- 
sic experience for elementary-school 
students, some of whom may not be 
able to continue their instrumental 
activities in junior and senior high- 
schools. 

If you already have an elementary- 
school band in’ your school, you 
know how much fun one can be. 
Young children have such boundless 
enthusiasm and energy that if only 
a little of that spirit and energy is 
directed into musical channels, the 
results are most gratifying. If you 
are a music teacher who has never 
worked with an elementary-school 
band, you don’t know how much you 


and the students are missing. + 
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ICTURE a highschool in a-neigh- 
borhood that is historically, geo- 
vraphically, and culturally separated 
from the rest of a large city. Picture 
the pupils of such a highschool, many 
of whom have never visited the main 
shopping district of the city and few 
of whom have ever seen the luxuri- 
ous park-residential areas on the 
other side of town. Picture further 
these boys and girls as descendants 
of recent European immigrants and 
of World War II migrants from iso- 
lated 
states. 


sections of the southeastern 


It was in the setting of this neigh- 
borhood that the social-science teach- 
ers took part in an inservice program 
in which they studied the larger com- 
munity thru field trips, listened to 
speakers from various community 
agencies, and explored their own 
smaller school communities. 

To some of these teachers the mod- 
ern-problems course given in the sen- 
ior year seemed to offer a natural 
opportunity to put into practice some 
of the ideas discussed in the inservice 
program. Students had complained 
that they were always reading and 
talking about civic improvement, but 
they personally never had a chance 
to do anything along that line. Here 
was a chance to have pupils fulfill the 
major goals of the course as well as 
their strong adolescent desire to con- 
tribute to the improvement of so- 
ciety, 

This story is an account of a group 
interview with a class of 40 of these 
seniors who spent a part of their 
year’s study of American problems 
actually working in various agencies 
in the community in Baltimore where 
their school is located. As nearly as 
possible, the actual words of the stu- 


For further exploration of this sub- 
ject, see chapter six, “Community Ser- 
vice of Highschool Seniors,’ of the 1954 
yearbook of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, an 
NEA department. 

The yearbook, entitled Creating a 
Good Environment for Learning, will be 
published this month. It describes the 
processes by which teachers, with the 
help of others, can establish good learn- 
ing environments. Robert §. Gilchrist, 
assistant superintendent in charge of in- 
struction, Pasadena [California] City 
Schools, was chairman of the yearbook 
committee. Copies of the yearbook may 
be ordered from the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA headquarters. Free to members of 
ASCD; $3.75 to nonmembers. 
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THEY LIVED THEIR LESSONS 


Highschool seniors work with 


community agencies as a part of the 


American Problems course. 


dents have been used in telling the 
story. 


The Student Story 


All of us as seniors have to take 
American Problems after our Amer- 
ican-history course in the eleventh 
gerade. We indicated whether we 
would like to join sections of the 
problems classes or attend the regu- 
lar classes. 

‘Those of us who chose the com- 
munity experience found that we 
had done so for different reasons. 
Some of the boys said that they had 
to go into the army and thought it 
would give them a better picture of 
what they would be fighting for. 
Most of us took it because we thought 
it would give us a chance to meet 
people and go to different places 
where we would otherwise never go. 
Some of us chose it just because it 
seemed different. 

Most of us think the senior year is 
an ideal time for this kind of course 
because we have the background to 
help us understand what we come in 
contact with. 

Our course was just like any other 
for a couple of months. We followed 
a textbook, a regular course of study. 
We learned in detail about govern- 
ment, community services, health, 
and so on. 

Then, in October, our teacher be- 
gan taking groups to visit different 
organizations in the city to learn 
what their functions were. We went 
to the library, the Safety Council, 
the Red Cross, the Community Coun- 
cil and various other agencies. Lead- 
ers of the various agencies also came 
to school to talk with us. 

Not everyone could go to every 
one of the agencies, so each person 
was allowed to choose two places he 


As one senior project, we helped the 
Safety Council set up bicycle inspections. > 


would like to visit. We studied these 
two agencies and their services for 
about two weeks, then chose which 
agency we wanted ‘to work in for the 
rest of the year. 

We divided into committees ac- 
cording to our choice of agencies. In 
our class periods we continued to 
work on outlines and background, 
altho, of course, we also discussed in 
our groups the things we were doing 
outside. 

Eventually, each committee pre- 
pared a report of its activities. The 
following are summaries of these re- 
ports. 


Bicycle Safety—We chose to work 
on this problem because we thought 
it would give us a chance to meet 
leaders in different civic groups. 
When we first went to the Safety 
Council, we were introduced to all 
the kinds of safety activities which 
the agency carries on. Then we were 
told that our particular responsi- 
bility would be to instruct children 
how to ride bicycles safely. 

Later, we taught children about 
bicycle safety and helped them set 
up a system for checking their bicy- 
cles. We set up booths in which dif- 
ferent children were responsible for 
checking some one point in safety: 
tires, lights, each thing about the 
bicycle. We were there to supervise, 
but children did the checking. If the 
student’s bicycle passed the inspec- 
tion, he got a card, and a safety tape 
was put on his bicycle. 

We liked working with the chil- 
dren, and liked the feeling that they 
really benefited from what we did. 
Now they know how to prepare bikes 
for inspection and how to prevent 
accidents. We showed the children 
how to set up a council. We showed 
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films on bicycle safety and gave talks, 
too. We gained a lot of safety knowl- 
edge ourselves and had a chance to 
meet people from service clubs and 
other important organizations. 


The Community Council — We 
chose this organization because it 
gave us a chance to meet people in 
the community and to find out more 
about them. When we first went 
down to the council, the director 
talked to us about the purpose of the 
organization and about the activi- 
ties of the council. It sponsors dances, 
bazaars — everything to help bring 
people in the community together. 

We worked on surveys which the 
council was making. The first one 
was for Civil Defense. We had a 
chart with certain questions and each 
student was given a number of city 
blocks to canvass. We found that 
some people had never even heard 
of Civil Defense! Part of our job was 
to tell people about it, but the main 
thing was to get them interested by 
letting them know that we were 
really interested. 

At Easter time we made a survey 
about chest X-rays. We had to get 
people interested by asking ques- 
tions, by telling them how X-ray 
exams have helped others, and by 
being interested in the people. 


Library—We chose to participate 
on the library committee because we 
like books. We thought that we 
would get to stand behind the coun- 
ter of the public library and hand 
out books, but we were mistaken. 


Instead we were asked to make a 
survey. We went around the com- 
munity finding out who went to the 
library and how often, what they 
liked to read, and where they got the 
books they read. 

We found that our branch library 
wasn’t publicized enough and that 
many people didn’t know it existed. 
The survey was part of an advertis- 
ing campaign to increase use of the 
library. 

After completing the survey, we 
distributed maps showing how to get 
to the library and posters and special 
cards telling about library services. 

Making the survey was good ex- 
perience for us. We learned how to 
approach people who really didn’t 
want to be approached. But we cer- 
tainly found that we needed different 
languages in that neighborhood! 


Red Cross—There were two groups 
of us at the Red Cross. One group 
worked at campaign headquarters 
for the Red Cross Drive. The other 
worked in health activities. The 
group that worked at campaign head- 
quarters met a great many people 
from all over the city who had vol- 
unteered to help. We typed letters, 
addressed them, and got them ready 
for mailing. We sent out circulars 
and posters. Toward the last of the 
campaign we helped handle the ac- 
counts that were sent in by the vari- 
ous collectors. 

The health group made posters on 
nutrition to be put in places all over 
the city. That grew pretty monoto- 
nous—making the same poster over 
and over again. But we also had a 
chance to go out and help in the 
mental hospitals where they needed 
people to entertain the patients. 

When we first went to the hospital, 
most of us were afraid. But when we 
got there, our feelings of fear 
changed to-feelings of compassion 
and even of friendship. We felt good 
about being able to bring smiles to 
the faces of the people in the hos- 
pital. 


Housing Authority — We volun- 
teered for the group on housing be- 
cause our tour of slum-clearance 
projects last semester had proved so 


interesting. We wanted to see how 
this program would relocate people 
in the new housing projects. We 
wanted to learn more about our own 
city. We were curious about how 
other people lived. 

We took trips to the slums and to 
housing projects and learned about 
the work the Housing Authority is 
doing. We then found that our real 
job was to work as a branch of pub- 
lic relations, telling people about the 
work of the Authority and its serv- 
ices. We learned about the reloca- 
tion plans and regulations, which 
places were to be torn down, and 
how people were to be relocated. 

‘The group of us in the relocation 
office filled out insurance forms and 
worked on relocation maps of the 
houses already torn down and houses 
still to be acquired by the Authority. 
When people came in, we inter- 
viewed them and made out filing 
cards telling their income, racial 
stock, number in family, and whether 
they rented or owned property. 

Another group of us were sent to 
do a survey in different sections ol 
the city. We circulated a question 
naire, tabulated it, and added _ per- 
sonal comments on the survey. 

People we met were interesting. 
Some people were glad to move out 
of slum homes; others were angry at 
being forced to move. We learned 
how to approach different kinds of 
people. 


Community Evaluation 
of the Project 

The Housing Authority represen- 
tative wrote as follows: 

“The Housing Authority is well 
pleased with the short-term results 
of the student civic participation 
course of the George Washington 
Highschool. The benefits arrived at 
to date, it seems to me, stem largely 
from the fact that the experiences 
the boys have here are real and not 
manufactured for their benefit. 

“The work they have performed is 
useful. That in itself gives them the 
feeling of purposeful participation 
in a public-service agency that can 
be transmitted in no other way. 

“We are more than glad to co- 
operate in this learning-by-doing 
method. I feel that our employes 





Come one, come all to the NEA convention, New York City, June 27 to July 2! 


(Watch The Journal for further announcements.) 
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gained a lot by the association, and 
the contributions made by the stu- 
dents to the Authority are not to 
be overlooked or underestimated.” 

The director of the Community 
Council summed up the values of 
the student Civil Defense project 
with the following words: 

“In evaluating the project, it is 
significant that here is a participa- 
tion-type program which provides a 
valuable service in four directions: 
[1] to the student, [2] to local resi- 
dents, [3] to the citywide Civil De- 
fense program, and [4] to the local 
Civil Defense organization. 

“It has had the effect of impressing 
upon the student the need for com- 
munity interest and participation in 
volunteer programs; it gave the stu- 
dents an opportunity to visit homes 
and meet people who were strangers, 
in many cases, to their own mode of 
living; and it helped the students to 
overcome their natural reticence in 
this kind of activity.” 


A Student Evaluates the Project 


From a student’s paper the follow- 
ing observations are presented: 

“. . . Youth needs the experience 
of working with adults as a way of 
learning how to live with adults in 
the daily situations and relationships 
of genuine work. He needs the op- 
portunity to find out what his capaci- 
ties are in terms of the actual work 
that is being done in the world. The 
adolescent needs the opportunity to 
demonstrate his worth as a member 
of the community, not 
merely as a clever performer . . . on 
the playing field or as a maker of ex- 
hibition pieces in formal contests. 
He needs the opportunity to produce 
and create in terms that the work- 
aday world will recognize. 

“The civic-participation course 
provides these opportunities; it is a 
steppingstone in preparation for ac- 
ceptance as a solid citizen.” 


working 


A Flexible Curriculum 

It seems eminently sensible to give 
highschool seniors such practical ex- 
perience in community service as 
they prepare to assume adult respon- 
sibilities in a democracy. Further- 
more, these projects seem to dem- 
onstrate the value of a flexible cur- 
riculum that centers in the classroom 
but encourages exploration of and 
participation in the wider com- 


munity, + 
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I Remember Henry 


Katherine B. Peavy 


ENRY CLAY McHENRY was in 
aa the fifth grade when he came to 
our school, barefoot and bewildered. 

“Ain’t got no shoes but my Sundays, 
and they’re outgrowed,” he explained to 
the teacher. She contacted a local service 
club, which supplied a pair that Henry 
wore under protest. 

Henry had other lacks too. He couldn't 
read, his writing was a scrawl, and gram- 
mar was beyond him. He had a wry sense 
of humor that crept thru on rare occa- 
sions. Uncomfortable in his new shoes, 
he said, when asked the plural of “foot”: 
“Plural of foot is foots. I got two, and 
they both hurt.” 

His teacher, a patient woman, felt that 
Henry could be taught, and she spent 
hours after school coaching him. By the 
end of the year he showed marked im- 
provement in everything but spelling 
and grammar. 

From the first day Henry loved the 
schoolroom floor. He spent the day star- 
ing at it, occasionally bending down to 
stroke the polished surface. Next day he 
moved down. 

“I got more room here,” he explained, 
“that-there desk is too little.’’ 

The teacher hadn’t the heart to con- 
fine him to his seat. The floor seemed the 
one thing that gave Henry a feeling of 
security. 

He made rapid progress in the sixth 
grade. That year he mastered the “times 
tables” and had a few geographical mis- 
apprehensions corrected. 

“Ma’am, do you mean we live on a 
big ball like that?” he asked wonder- 
ingly as he twirled the globe. 

But his spelling skill, in which he dis- 
played no interest, remained static. That 
year he worked mostly at his desk, tho 
he still loved the floor. 

He learned in the seventh grade that 
a double demonstrative is superfluous. 
By now he had learned to read with 
some fluency, with his taste running to 
history and biography (he had high dis- 
dain for “made up” stories). After puz- 
zling over a page, he once marched up 
to the teacher and declared, “Sir, I think 
this-here reads wrong,” and pointed to 
a sentence containing several demonstra- 
tive pronouns. 

The teacher explained that Henry 
himself had been using a double dose 
of demonstratives, and that good usage 


Mrs. Peavy is an eighth-grade teacher, 
Spreckels School, Spreckels, Monterey 
County, California. 


meant employing just enough and no 
more. Much impressed, Henry took 
grammar to heart thereafter, and elimi- 
nated the “this-here’s”’ 
two other errors. 

I had Henry in the eighth grade. Dur- 
ing the year, his voice changed, and he 
grew to man size. He no longer sat on 
the floor, tho he retained his delight in 
its cool surface. His gray eyes were just 
as sober, his square jaw as set, and his 
manners as unpolished. And his spell- 
ing was just as bad. I applied all the 
technics I had ever heard of, but he 
resisted them all. ° 

“I don’t believe you want to learn to 
spell!” I exclaimed one day. 

“*Tisn’t that,” he said, “but I can’t 
see no sense to the words you make me 
study. Maybe if I learned just a few 
little-bitty words by heart I could re- 
member them,” he added hopefully. 

So we took the “Jones’ 100 Demons,” 
and Henry set out to master five a day. 
In a month he could write the entire 
list from memory. This gave Henry a 
feeling of accomplishment, but he still 
cheerfully mangled almost any word that 
was not on the list. 

The week before school closed, he 
strode up to my desk, his face the picture 
of joy. 


as well as one or 


“IT found out sompin’,” he began ex- 
citedly. “I found out if you say a word 
real slow, then write down each part the 
way it sounds, you can spell it right! 
Why, you can take most any word apart 
and put it right back together again!” 

Columbus sighting land couldn’t have 
been more awed. In the face of his en- 
thusiasm I didn’t have the heart to re- 
mind him that I’d been recommending 
that technic to him all year. 

Graduation night, a slicked-up Henry 
clumped to the platform in his squeaky 
shoes, looking to the casual observer like 
any eighth-grader. But to those of us 
who had worried over him and loved 
him for so long, he looked like nobody 
but himself—straight-grained, resolute, 
sound to the core, a tree that would 
sprout new branches when he needed to 
reach to the sun. 

His face shone with soap and satisfac- 
tion as he clutched his diploma. He 
could read now, and figure. He knew 
about the world and a few great ones 
who had gone before. And he could 
spell! 

“I’m ready for anything now,” his 
expression seemed to say, and I had the 
heart-warming conviction that he was. # 
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WHAT MAKES 
THEM TICK—PART II 


Play Is Serious Business 


You can learn much about children 


by observing them at play 


MARY H. and LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


LAY is a complicated system of 

learning. The child experiences 
something, he feels it inside, he plays 
it out. In playing it out, he learns 
something new. Then he repeats the 
process, adding more each time to 
what he knows and can do. 

In order to understand and cope 
with the big world, the child creates 
a play world which he can under- 
stand and manipulate. 

Frightening events are manageable 
when they are played out. In play 
you can set the world topsy-turvy, 
and still you are safe. You can make 
things change form, mix them, 
squash or pound them, and still find 
them there the next day to squash 
and change all over again. 

The slapping, pounding, and pour- 
ing can be satisfying when there is 
no fear that the world will break 
apart with a push or a poke. The 
child who is afraid to play is afraid 
of himself and what he may do to 
the people or things around him. 

We have to be careful not to apply 
the word “aggressive” or “destruc- 
tive” indiscriminately to a_ child’s 
use of play materials. It takes time 
for him to become acquainted with 
them and to use them constructively. 
We also have to remember that the 
little child is usually trying to deal 
with aggression in the grownup 
world and to understand it. 

A breaking-down process is often 
the first approach to play materials. 
A two-year-old may build houses and 
knock them down over and over 
again. Trying to keep the child from 
knocking down may be unwise. To 





Mr. and Mrs. Frank are co-authors of 
How To Help Your Child in School. 
[1950. The Viking Press.] Mr. Frank’s 
most recent book is Understanding Chil- 
dren’s Play, written in collaboration 
with Ruth E. Hartley and Robert M. 
Goldenson. [Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1952.] 
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a two-year-old this is as important 
as building the house. 

A small child may repeat one form 
of play over and over again. This 
does not mean he is unimaginative or 
unable to use other materials. Often 
he is building up, in his own mind, 
a reasonableness about what happens 
in his world. 


Many normal anxieties are acted 
out in children’s play. In the early 
childhood years boys and girls are 
learning the most difficult lessons of 
their lifetime—and most of these les- 
sons have to do with their own bod- 
ies. These body lessons are often tied 
up with feelings of being bad. They 
have just learned to control wetting 
pants (some of them may not have 
gained control or may lose that con- 
trol at times). 

Most of them are confused about 
punishments. Most of them feel like 
being babied at times but are afraid 
that it is bad to be a baby (since that 
is also tied up with wetting pants) . 
Most of them have sudden impulses 
at times to kick, hit, bite, or throw 
things. It is very difficult for a young 
child to exert control over these im- 
pulses when he is angry or fright- 
ened. 

And almost every normal child 
has worries: A parent is ill, goes 
away, is dead. A baby has arrived—do 
parents love him more? A little 
girl has a baby brother who wets his 
pants and cries, but everyone loves 
him. Yet she is bad when she wets or 
cries. Does this mean girls are bad 
but boys are not? 

Much of the young child’s play, 
thén, is concerned with how he feels 
about himself. Playing offers an ap- 
proved pleasurable experience while 
the child is learning difficult lessons 
in body control. 


Therefore, you find that while a 
child who plays with clay may talk 
about making a man, part of his 
enjoyment lies in squashing the clay 
or making a mess, part of it may be 
poking and pounding the man. (Be- 
cause it is a clay man you are not 
really hurting him.) And another 
part of the pleasure lies in his find- 
ing out that he can do all this him- 
self with approval of the teacher. 


Tue process of play is more impor- 
tant than the product. The pounding 
of the clay is valuable to the young 
child—not just making a clay model. 
“What are you making?” or “Why 
not put some legs on him?” may 
seem like good questions to the 
teacher—but they are often subtle 
reminders to the child that he is not 
doing the right thing for adults. 

In play the child gropes for a feel- 
ing of competence. When teachers 
ask, “What are you making?’ the 
young child is usually frightened. He 
may feel vaguely, “I don’t know what 
I'm making, and I wonder if it’s 
good.” 


Tur teacher should watch for in- 
dications that a child needs adult 
support or encouragement in order 
to be able to play. Very often a child 
reaches a point in play where he can- 
not go on. The play may be so close 
to his fantasies or worries that he is 
afraid of adult disapproval. Some- 
times he seeks to find out what the 
adult thinks, perhaps by verbalizing 
about his play. 

A little girl of three goes to the 
doll-corner, takes a doll, throws it 
from her, then goes to pick it up and 
says “darling baby.”’ She repeats this 
several times. Then she leaves the 
baby on the floor, goes to a corner, 
and sucks her thumb. Presently she 
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rescues baby and puts it in bed. 
(gain she sits and sucks her thumb. 
Then she takes the baby out of bed 
and tries to get in herself making 
a whimpering noise. She says “Bad 
baby, go to sleep. Nice baby.” 

In a case like this, when a child 
keeps repeating a pattern and ap- 
pears unable to find a happy way 
out in play, a teacher may need to 
come to the rescue. By patting the 
little girl, and saying, “Hello, nice 
baby” she could give her the idea 
that it’s all right to play baby. She 
might also have to make clear that 
the doll which is flung on the floor 
is not a real baby that gets hurt, and 
the little girl who throws her is not 
doing a bad thing. For the child may 
feel that she has really been bad and 
may want to get away from the play 
materials which are making her feel 
bad. 


A cup may need the teacher’s 
help to keep his play scheme flexible 
so it does not run into a dead end 
for him. In doing so, teachers should 
go along with the child’s own fan- 
tasy. 

A teacher can arouse new aggres- 
sion by trying to impose a different 
pattern on the child or by trying to 
shame him into being good. For ex- 
ample, the child who threw the doll 
had a new baby sister. If the teacher 
had picked up the doll and said, 
“Poor baby, he’s hurt,” she would 
then have made the play situation 
the real thing: to the child a fright- 
ening act of hurting the real baby. 

‘The impulse to hurt the real baby 
may, in fact, have existed in the little 
girl’s feelings. But one of the great 
benefits of play is that the child can 
act Out impulses without doing dam- 
age. Usually if a child sees that his 
play is acceptable, he is able to use 
it as a means of managing his aggres- 
SIONS. 


Tracuers need to get a total pic- 
ture of the play situation. They need 
to understand the kind of child they 
are observing. Is he shy and timid 
partly because of his slight body 
build or his low-geared physiology? 
Probably he is not able to use ma- 
terials fully because he is afraid of 
the greater physical power and ener- 
gy of the other children. He may 
need encouragement in doing things 
by himself quietly before he gets 
enough confidence to play in a group. 
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Teachers need to see a child in 
many different play situations. What 
does he do when he plays with clay 
or paints? How is this different from 
what he does in outdoor play, in 
moving to music, in dramatic play? 

A teacher needs also to listen to 
what a child says, to watch the child’s 
gestures, and to see what clues this 
added information may give to the 
child’s total play-pattern. 


Ar times teachers may need to ac- 
cept antagonism from children with- 
out being disturbed. Often an an- 
tagonistic comment about the teach- 
er may be a sign that the child feels 
the teacher is a sturdy person who 
can take such expression without be- 
ing offended personally. It is a child’s 
way of saying, “The adult world is 
not frightening. I am not helpless.” 

This leads to another point: The 
teacher needs to make clear his ap- 
proval of each child’s play as his own 
best way of doing things. Often a 
teacher withholds an encouraging 
word if a child does not make a good 
building or an interesting picture. 

Again we say: A child should be 
encouraged to play out his own fan- 
tasies in his own way, unless it is 
actually harmful to himself or others. 
But the teacher must realize that the 
child still needs adult approval. If he 
feels deep inside that his play is bad, 
he may never gain the feeling of re- 
lease that play should give. 


Jusr as a child may have a craving 
for fruit or meat that seems insati- 
able, so he may want to concentrate, 
for days on end, on one or two play 
materials. This concentration may be 
very important to that particular 
child. Rigid time schedules for water 
play, painting, clay work may also 
block the child who needs to use 
these materials thoroly and long be- 
fore he can explore books, music, 
hammers, and saws—before he can 
enjoy active play out-of-doors or 
dramatic play with others. 

There shouldn’t be any stigma at- 
tached to the child who just looks. 
The teacher should give him a 
friendly word occasionally and some 
suggestions for things to do. 

‘Teachers have to guard against de- 
ciding what is good for a particular 
child. They sometimes make mis- 
takes like forcing a timid child to 
fight for his rights before he is ready 
to do so. 


The teacher cannot anticipate 
every aggressive act, but the child 
who is bothered by roughness should 
feel confident that the schoolroom 
is as much his as the next guy’s, and 
he is not liable to attack. Very often 
when weaker children feel this pro- 
tection, they gain enough assurance 
to speak up for themselves. 


TrAcHERs may make the mistake of 
assuming that the bossy or manag- 
ing child needs continual trimming 
down. Frequently, such children 
have been trimmed down enough in 
situations outside school and are 
seeking a sense of mastery they don’t 
feel. 

What can be done then about such 
managerial play—when you need to 
protect and encourage the taggers-on? 

After observing what goes on for 
a week or so, decide whether the 
child is being given enough oppor- 
tunity to get a sense of accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps he needs more situa- 
tions where he can be a helper—in 
setting out cots, for example. Per- 
haps he needs openly stated admira- 
tion for things he does. He may hun- 
ger for the personal attention of the 
teacher as muchas the shy child does. 

Of course, such a child almost in- 
variably irritates adults. Further. 
more, such children are usually com- 
petent either verbally or physically. 
It is natural for a teacher to want 
to play down the accomplishments 
of such children. This, however, only 
adds fuel to their need. We are still 
a little afraid of producing swelled 
heads by praising—but the right kind 
of praise is seldom damaging. 


W « urce teachers to remember 
there are different kinds of children, 
with different ways of learning. 
There are some children, we feel, 
who are verbal, intellectual children 
from birth. They are often puzzle- 
lovers, book-lovers, sometimes “eat 
up” dramatic play. It may be just 
as harmful to push such children to 
work creatively with their hands as 
it is to push another type of child 
to read when he is not ready. 

There are other children who 
learn practically everything by feel. 
The blocks, the water play, and the 
sand become invested with feelings 
which they act out; they grasp the 
meaning of situations because they 
associate their own feelings with the 
situation. A block building becomes 
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an extension of the child himself: 
it’s a case of “Love me, love my build- 
ing.” Such children may be especially 
alarmed and resistive to knocking 
down block structures or putting 
them away because they put so much 
of themselves into building them. 

There are also tense children— 
physiologically unable to shift easily 
from one activity to another. This 
tension may come from early body 
disturbance such as feeding upsets 
in babyhood or just from a sensitive 
body make-up. These tense ones may 
lapse into completely passive play 
at times. Teachers should not regard 
such easing-up as unhealthy. 

We likewise have to guard against 
asking children with low metabol- 
isms to be more active and leader- 
like. Sometimes they just cannot 
summon energy to play more vigor- 
ously and may need to spend a good 
deal of time in quiet activities. 


Many times in his play a child 
seeks an understanding of the world 
by asking thé teacher a question or 
indicating in his gestures, expres- 
sions, and words that something is 
not clear. Teachers can help children 
see a logical, orderly sequence in 
events that often eases their worries. 

The teacher is a person who helps 
the child deal with the world beyond 
home. Often, just by her approach 
to materials, she helps him see that 
this world can be steady, sensible, 
orderly. By fixing a broken wagon, 
washing clay from the table, or talk- 
ing about the seeds in the window 
box, a teacher helps give children a 
feeling of reason and reasonableness 
in the world. 

A little boy who feels confused 
about his world at home—where peo- 
ple come and go without his under- 
standing why, where rules or reasons 
for punishment may be unclear— 
takes this confusion to his play. Play 
has a double value for the child. He 
learns by putting into it his own 
inarticulate feeling and he learns 
from it, by absorbing thru hands, 
eyes, and ears the feel, the form, the 
workability of materials. 


Orten the periods before and after 
a child uses play materials are very 
important for his understanding the 
reasonableness we spoke about. For 
example, if the child seems worried 
about clay on his hands, the teacher 
can show him that clay washes off. 
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A child who constantly breaks up 
his clay pieces or tears up paper re- 
peatedly may sometimes be helped 
by being allowed to assist the teacher 
in taking clay out of the crock, or 
mixing the lumps together and put- 
ting it back. Talking about mixing 
it with water, keeping it soft, having 
lots of it for everyone—being able 
to squish a large mass of it—often 
gives a child the comfortable feeling 
that clay ts plastic. A teacher may 
need to say this explicitly. 

Frequently a child asks a question 
which may be an attempt to grasp 
the meaning of happenings in the 
adult world. He wants to know where 
the water in the toilet goes, or who 
makes the blocks. These are times 
when a teacher can explain, simply 
and clearly, how things work as they 
do, and give the youngster the feel- 
ing that the waterpipe, or the toilet, 
or teachers are not erratic, wilful 
things or people and that the way 
they work has a certain planning and 
order. Sometimes a child feels im- 
mensely relieved to know this. 


Ix some instances, it may be wise 
for a teacher to offer a child time to 
play alone, with the teacher nearby 
ready to help or talk to the child. 

A child, for example, may be very 
disturbing to the others in his group. 
He eats the chalk, tosses the sand, 
and flings the clay. In sessions alone 
with a teacher such a child may 
gradually find a few constructive play 
patterns that he can build on. 

Teachers often feel that they 
should not help the child to work 


with clay, to build, or to paint. It is 
unwise to have adults set the form ol 
play or make models for the children 
to copy. But sometimes it is neces- 
sary to help a confused or unhappy 
child start some kind of pattern. 

Having the adult participate in a 
play situation often gives a child [1] 
the feeling of closeness and protec- 
tion he may need to start playing, 
[2] an absence of threat from other 
children who may seem aggressive 
or competitive or who may be over- 
stimulating for a particular child, 
[3] a feeling of communicating with 
an adult—even if the communication 
is indirect thru play. 

A relationship with a_ friendly 
adult often acts as an ignition switch 
for play in nursery groups and pro- 
motes settling-down and more effec- 
tive work in older groups. 


Tracuers have to let children gO 
backward as well as forward in their 
play: to recapture simple experiences 
of the past and infuse them into the 
present. This helps the child resolve, 
deep in himself, the conflicts or 
anxieties that come with new de- 
mands. Thruout childhood, play 
continues to be a growing-up experi- 
ence emotionally and intellectually. 

Interpreting children’s play re- 
quires sensitivity and sympathetic in- 
sight, for the inner workings of 
young children have a_ philosophy 
and poetry that can only be under- 
stood by those who are properly 
keyed and attuned to them. Teachers 
who read the language of play read 


the minds and hearts of children. + 





There’s One on Every Faculty 





Our worthy colleague, 
Herbert, is a MAN 
WITH IDEAS. 

We can always count 
on HIM. 

At every faculty meeting 
we are so stimulated 
by his simulated pearls 


of wisdom. 
—M. B. T. 


DRAWING BY STANLEY WYATT 
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-PRESIDENT— 


IN OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMEN 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 
VICEPRESIDENT— 
Richard M. Nixon 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


WHITE HOUSE OFFICE— 
Sherman Adams, The Assistant 
to the President 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET— 
Joseph M. Dodge, Director 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC 
ADVISORS— 
Arthur F. Burns, Chairman 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL— 
James S. Lay, Jr., 
Executive Secretary 
Central Intelligence Agency— 
Allen W. Dulles, Director 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION— 
Arthur S. Flemming, Director 


DEPARTMENTS 


STATE—John Foster Dulles 
TREASURY—George M. Humphrey 
DEFENSE— Charles E. Wilson 
Army— Robert T. Stevens 
Navy—Robert B. Anderson 
Air Force—Harold E. Talbott 
Joint Chiefs of Staff— 


Arthur W. Radford, Chairman 
JUSTICE— 


Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
Attorney General 
Post OFFICE— 
» Arthur E. Summerfield, 
.* Postmaster General 


HIS listing of many of the key 

government officials and the organi- 
zations they head has been compiled 
in answer to repeated requests from 
teachers. Titles of officials listed in the 
executive branch vary. Unless other- 
wise indicated, however, department 
heads are called secretary, and inde- 
pendent agency heads are called chair- 
man, director, or administrator. In the 
legislative branch, Congressional com- 
mittee officials given are chairmen. 

This chart is a followup of “How 
Our Federal Government Is Organized,” 
in the January 1953 Journal. 


Suggested Classroom Activities 


[1] Post this chart on your bulletin- 
board for easy reference. A current- 
events or civics class might assume 
responsibility for adding names of 





INTERIOR— Douglas McKay 
AGRICULTURE—Ezra Taft Benson 
COMMERCE—Sinclair Weeks 
LABOR—James P. Mitchell 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE—Oveta Culp Hobby 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION— 
Lewis L. Strauss 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— 
William McC. Martin, Jr. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD— 
Oswald Ryan 
FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION— 
Val Peterson 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION—Rosel H. Hyde 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION— 
H. Earl Cook, Chairman, 
Board of Directors 
FEDERAL MEDIATION AND 
CONCILIATION SERVICE— 
Whitley P. McCoy 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION— 
Jerome K. Kuykendall 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION— 
Edward F. Howrey 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
ADMINISTRATION— 
Harold E. Stassen 
GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION— 
Edmund F. Mansure 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY— Albert M. Cole 
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other key people and organizations 
and for keeping the chart uptodate as 
new appointments or changes are noted 
in the news. |Information here is cor- 
rect as of November 18, 1953.] 


[2] Perhaps several classes—such 
as a civics class, an art class, and a 
typing class—will want to cooperate in 
transferring the information given here 
to a larger chart for library display. 


[3] Using the following reference 
books, students will be able to amplify 
the basic information given here: 

[a] The Congressional Directory for 
the current session of Congress. Con- 
tains biographical data on Senators, 
Representatives, and officials in the Ni 
executive and judicial branches; Con- 
gressional statistical information and 
committee assignments. 

[b] The Education Directory, Part 







SUPREME COURT 


CHIEF JUSTICE—Earl Warren 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICES— 


Hugo L. Black ) 
Stanley Reed 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION— 
J. Monroe Johnson 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD—Guy Farmer 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD— 
Francis A. O'Neill, Jr. 
NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION—Alan T. Waterman 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION—Ralph H. Demmler 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM— 
Lewis B. Hershey 
SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION— 
Wendell B. Barnes [acting] 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION— 
Leonard Carmichael, Secretary 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY— 
Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman, 
Board of Directors 
U. S. CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION— 
Philip Young 
U. S. INFORMATION AGENCY— 
Theodore C. Streibert 
U. S. TARIFF COMMISSION— 
Edgar B. Brossard 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION— 
Harvey V. Higley 
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is |, Federal Government and States, 
is 1952-53. Gives personnel of the US 
d Office of Education and state depart- 
- ents of education. 20¢. 

[c] United States Government Or- 
th =Penization Manual, 1953-54. Official 


a ganization handbook of the federal 

in yernment. Contains names of key 

re icials and sections descriptive of the 
encies in the three branches. $1. 

e ' Order above publications from the 


ly fuperintendent of Documents, US Gov- 
nment Printing Office, Washington 
or (fj, D.C. 


Special Note 


1e Newest addition to the cabinet is 
> e secretary of the Department of 
id ‘Gealth, Education, and Welfare. This 

lepartment was created on April 11, 















cy was abolished and its functions 
transferred to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Among the 
constituent agencies of this department 
of particular interest to teachers are 
the Office of Education and the Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 


The Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose of 
collecting such statistics and facts as 
shall show the condition and progress 
of education in the several states and 
territories, and of diffusing such infor- 
mation respecting the organization and 
management of schools and school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote the cause 
of education thruout the country.” 
Since then, the functions of the Office 
have been expanded by further legis- 
lation and executive orders to include 


ated as aids to education, and the 
conduct of special studies and the 
operation of specified programs. Samuel 
M. Brownell, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, is head of the Office. 

The Children’s Bureau, which was 
established in 1912 and is a unit of 
the Social Security Administration of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, has as its purpose to 
investigate and report on all matters 
related to child life and to increase 
opportunity for the full development of 
all children by promoting their health 
and social welfare. Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is Martha M. Eliot. 


This material was prepared with 
the cooperation of the NEA Citizen- 
ship Committee. While the supply 


it #53, when the Federal Security Agen- the administration of funds appropri- 
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Felix Frankfurter 
William O. Douglas 
| Robert H. Jackson 
Harold H. Burton 
| Tom C. Clark 
Sherman Minton 





CONGRESS 
SENATE— 
; PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE— 
Richard M. Nixon, 
D— U. S. Vicepresident 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF 
THE SENATE—Styles Bridges 
man MAJORITY FLOOR LEADER— 
William F. Knowland 
nler || MAsorITY WHIP— 
Leverett Saltonstall 
MINORITY FLOOR LEADER— 
Lyndon Johnson 
MINORITY WHIP— 
Earle C. Clements 


Standing Committees 
ary 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY— 
TY George D. Aiken 
" APPROPRIATIONS— 


Styles Bridges 
ARMED SERVICES— 
Leverett Saltonstall 
BANKING AND CURRENCY— 
a Homer E. Capehart 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
Francis Case 
FINANCE—Eugene D. Millikin 
FOREIGN RELATIONS— 
Alexander Wiley 


My 


lasts, reprints [in black and white] 
are available free to teachers. 
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GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS— 
Joseph R. McCarthy 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS—Hugh Butler 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE—John W. Bricker 
JUDICIARY— William Langer 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE— 
H. Alexander Smith 
POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE—Frank Carlson 
PUBLIC WORKS—Edward Martin 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION— 
William E. Jenner 


HOUSE— 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE— 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
MAJORITY FLOOR LEADER— 
Charles A. Halleck 
MAJORITY WHIP—Leslie Arends 
MINORITY FLOOR LEADER— 
Sam Rayburn 
MINORITY HIP— 
John W. McCormack 


Standing Committees 


AGRICULTURE—Clifford R. Hope 
APPROPRIATIONS—John Taber 
ARMED SERVICES—Dewey Short 
BANKING AND CURRENCY— 
Jesse P. Wolcott 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
Sid Simpson 
EDUCATION AND LABOR— 
Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS— 
Robert B. Chiperfield 
GOVERNMENT TIONS— 
Clare Hoffman 


HOUSE ADMINISTRATION— 
Karl M. LeCompte 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS—A. L. Miller 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE— 
Charles A. Wolverton 


JUDICIARY— 
Chauncey W. Reed 
MERCHANT INE AND 


FISHERIES— Alvin F. Weichel 
POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE— Edward H. Rees 
PUBLIC WORKS— 

George A. Dondero 
RULES—Leo E. Allen 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES— 

Harold H. Velde 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS— 

Edith Nourse Rogers 
WAYS AND MEANS— 

Daniel A. Reed 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL— 

David Lynn 
UNITED STATES BOTANIC 
GARDEN— 

David Lynn, Director [acting] 
GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE— 

Lindsay C. Warren, 

Comptroller General 
of the U. S. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE— 
R ond Blattenberger, 
lic Printer 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS— 
Verner W. Clapp, Librarian 


of Congress [acting] 


Designed by Ken Frye 
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Family-life Education 
That Includes the Family 


KATHLEEN RHODES 


PRING fever and a movie had a 
lot to do with starting the fam- 
ily-lile education program in the 
Clarence Central School in Clarence, 
New York. 

The movie was Human Growth, 
which made a big hit at two PTA 
meetings. “When are the youngsters 
going to see it?” the parents asked, 
and the question pointed up the need 
of a family-life education course in 
the highschool. 

The spring fever referred to was 
the common garden variety that 
comes every year to young romanti- 
cists. When the director of guidance 
noticed that several youngsters were 
“putting the heart before the 
course,” he figured that opportunity 
should be given during school hours 
for study and discussions that would 
help boys and girls understand more 
about human relationships, with par- 
ticular reference to dating and court- 
ship. 


Tue class that was organized as a 
result was a new departure in our 
school curriculum and laid the foun- 
dation for the present required 
course called Social Living. This 
course is taught in the homemaking 
department and is required of all 
tenth-grade boys and girls. The aims 
of this course are to help the adoles- 
cent attain a better understanding 
of himself and of his relationships 
with others. These boys and girls 
are taught the importance of social 
relationships, management of time 
and money, and factors to be con- 
sidered in choosing a career. 

In the beginning, the social-living 
course was taught as an elective in 
the twelfth grade. Units were taught 
by teachers in health, social studies, 
business education, guidance, and 
homemaking education. These 
teachers, already burdened with 
heavy schedules, found it difficult to 
give adequate time and the careful 





Dr. Rhodes is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 
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cooperation needed for a plan of this 
kind. 

It seemed best under the circum- 
Stances to assign one teacher to as- 
sume major responsibility for the 
course, and accordingly Mrs. Betzold, 
director of homemaking education 
for adults, took on the task. At the 
same time, the course was changed 
from the twelfth to the tenth grade 
and from an elective to a require- 
ment. 


Wauar really happens in this re- 
quired course that makes it so popu- 
lar? First, the objectives of the course 
and the interests of the pupil are 
one and the same. Learning experi- 
ences are centered on the adolescent 
as a person and on his develop- 
mental tasks of learning to get along 
with others and yet become an indi- 
vidual in his own right. Ample op- 
portunity is also given for students 
to talk about personal problems if 
they wish to do so. 

Early in the course, pupils are 
given an opportunity to express, by 
means of a checklist, their feelings 
about themselves and their relation- 
ships with others. They show the 
characteristic feelings of social in- 
adequacy shared by most adolescents, 
and the usual mixture of irritation 
and love toward their parents and 
siblings. 

This information combined with 
biographical material is used each 
year as a basis for planning. The out- 
line is never twice the same, for Mrs. 
Betzold, working with colleagues, 
parents, and pupils, is always build- 
ing a little differently and, she hopes, 
a little better. Her course is strictly 
custom-made. 

If Mrs. Betzold were to be asked 
what is wrong with the course, she 
might say there was too little time 
for each student to practice new ways 
of social living in spite cf an appar- 
ent abundance of class activities. Her 
idea of a good family-living course 
includes plenty of opportunity to 
try out new practices, to work with 
young children as a means of observ- 





ing human behavior, and to use a 
real home as a practical laboratory. 
This, however, isn’t altogether easy 
with 150 boys and girls to teach every 
day! 


As tHe social-living course devel- 
oped, information about it was made 
available to all parents. The first 
year this course was taught, an early 
meeting of the PTA was given over 
to it. The PTA program started with 
a panel discussion. Panel partici- 
pants were parents whose children 
were taking social living, the presi- 
dent of the board of education, and 
the course coordinator, Mrs. Betzold. 
Parents were able to ask questions 
about the aims of the course and to 
Suggest activities or information to 
be included. ; 

This program increased interest 
in the course, and helped parents 
realize various family-life study 
groups were already functioning as 
a part of a local adult-education pro- 
gram. In fact, one of the best things 
about our program in Clarence is 
that many parents are taking an 
adult family-life course at the same 
time as their children. 

Subsequent meetings were held for 
parents to review all the films to be 
shown in Social Living, to discuss 
the course content, and to assist in 
choosing suitable learning experi- 
ences. The parents made many valu- 
able suggestions of field trips and re- 
source persons. Without such help, 
the school would not have been able 
to make the widespread contacts 
with homes, stores, and people in 
various trades and professions which 
now enrich the course. 

The local newspaper has been gen- 
erous in giving space to the activities 
of the Clarence family-life program. 
Plans are afoot for radio information 
as another means of having all par- 
ents participate in the family-living 
education which their children re- 
ceive in school. 


Ciarence has built for itself a 
sturdy family-life program. It was 
done by starting with the families. 
It took patience; there were trials 
and there were errors. As anyone at 
Clarence Central School would tell 
you, it wasn’t easy! But it’s a hardy 
little plant that blooms when par- 
ents, teachers, and children get to- 
gether to establish the principles of 
good family living. + 
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it, the best minds in our school 
were running errands or marking 
time without proportionate satisfac- 
tion or profit. Paul, who “finished 
first,” was sent to the office with the 
answers parents had returned for a 
PTA poll. On the way back, he loi- 
tered to watch a class on the play- 
ground learning to square dance. 
Why hurry? All the others were still 
doing arithmetic problems. 

Jane, who had sailed thru the 
stories and written out the answers 
in the workbook, was sent to the art 
room to get more green paint so that 
the mural could be completed that 
afternoon. Before giving her the 
paint, the art teacher asked Jane if 
she would mind going to the fourth- 
vrade room down the hall to deliver 
a stapler. No, Jane didn’t mind. 

There was no point in hurrying 
back. It seemed that whenever she 
finished before the others the teacher 
asked her to write a dull report on 
something. The original poem she 
was writing was not yet finished, but 
she needed to speak with the teacher 
before going on, and the teacher was 
busy right now. 


=... = we did something about 


In our Dade County [Florida] ele- 
mentary school, we had long recog- 
nized the need for an enriched and 
broadened curriculum for gifted stu- 
dents. For a long time we tried to 
provide it within the classroom situ- 
ation. 

In addition to having an excellent 
staff of energetic, uptodate edu- 
cators, we have an excellent library 
and many audio-visual materials. 
We offer exceptional opportunities 
for working in a variety of art 
mediums. We are well equipped 
with musical instruments, record 
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OUR BEST MINDS. 





WERE RUNNING ERRANDS 


~< until we developed an enrichment 


n program for our gifted students. 


~ 
~ 


MALVINA LIEBMAN) ™~\ 


players, and good records. There 
are numerous opportunities for ex- 
tracurriculum activities. 

All of these resources (in addition 
to added responsibility in the class- 
room and a broadened program of 
instruction) take care of average 
and just-above-average learners. We 
were frankly concerned, however, 
with the fact that the child who is 
rated as “superior” or “very su- 
perior”” was not being given oppor- 
tunities to develop to his full stature. 

Our problem was intensified by 
the fact that location in a resort 
community means an enrolment in- 
crease which begins in October and 
climbs steadily—sometimes frighten- 
ingly—until the first part of March. 
Then the exodus begins, and the 
close of school finds our enrolment 
down almost to its original size. 

But in addition to the swelling 
and decreasing numbers, there is the 
problem of pupil turnover. A teach- 
er who never has more than 40 pupils 
in her class at any one time can very 
easily have 60 names in her register. 
Under these conditions, keeping up 





“And the old woman who lived in 
a shoe thought she was crowded!” 
BOB ARTLEY IN THE ‘‘DES MOINES TRIBUNE’’ 





with the basic needs is so time- and 
energy-consuming that carrying on 
special projects for the gifted stu- 
dents is extremely difficult. 


Lasr year we tried out a special 
enrichment program with fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils. By 
means of tests we selected children 
with superior or very superior abil- 
ity and obtained a teacher certified 
in special education to work with 
them in the afternoon. 

Our first step in attempting to 
set up this enrichment program fo 
the gifted was 4n effort to define 
what we meant by an enrichment 
program. As soon as the children had 
been selected, we called in parents 
to discuss aims for the new project. 
Over cups of coffee in our cafeteria 
we had a lively discussion and came 
up with the following conclusions: 

[1] We wanted these children to 
develop into capable and intelligent 
leaders, so we would try to provide 
them with opportunities for assum- 
ing responsibility in proportion to 
their age and intelligence. 

[2] We hoped to help them speak 
and write more effectively, to develop 
greater appreciation of the arts and 
their place in daily living. 

[3] We decided that experiences 
in community living and democratic 
attitudes and concepts should be 
provided. 

[4] We agreed on the importance 
of developing habits of critical and 
original thinking in these children. 

These were impressive goals, and 
our facilities of time and space were 
limited, but we were determined to 
do the best we could. 


Durine the morning, the selected 
pupils participated in the regular 
learning activities of their classes 
with assignments differentiated to 
suit their pace. By working thru con- 
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tract assignments, they were able to 
accomplish all of the usual work. 
Individual help was provided when 
needed, at times convenient to the 
teacher. During the afternoon the 
gifted children of the three grades 
involved were combined in a group 
with the resource teacher. 

One of the programs carried on 
in the resource group hinged on an 
interest in the community. This in- 
terest grew from a visit one of the 
children had made to the fire station. 
During a discussion of the visit he 
asked, “Who the firemen?” 
‘There followed some talk about taxes 
and reasons for them. This trend of 
thought led to investigations of com- 
munity responsibilities, 
and problems. 

Visits were made to such places as 
the building inspector’s office, the 
courts, health department, clinics, 
recreational 


pays 


facilities, 


centers, and similar 
places of community interest. ‘These 
visits were supplemented with con- 
siderable research and reading, and 
conclusions and findings were report- 
ed thru several types of oral and 
written reports and programs. 
Special talents in writing and cre- 
ative art and music were encouraged 


thruout the enrichment program. At- 
tempts were made to meet individual 
personality needs. 


Tus year when we found that it 
would be possible to have a fulltime 
person qualified to teach the gifted, 
we decided to follow the same basic 
plan as last year. However, we 
thought that a third- and fourth- 
grade group should spend the morn- 
ing in the special program, while the 
fifth- and sixth-graders should use 
their afternoons for that purpose. 

At the beginning of school last fall 
we tested all the children from third 
thru sixth grade who were thought 
to be gifted. Elimination from this 
number was made by two psychome- 
trists from the Dade County Special 
Education Department. 

When it was determined which of 
the children might benefit by this 
type of instruction, we again invited 
the parents in for a_ discussion. 
Evaluation of last year’s program 
was made, including suggestions for 
improvement or changes. Parents of- 
fered such services as supplying 
means of transportation for educa- 
tional trips, helping to locate appro- 


priate speakers, and keeping us in- 





Driver Education Increases 


Two nationwide surveys recently 
completed by the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education and the 


NEA Division of Research indicate 
that the growth of driver education 
in highschools has been little short of 
phenomenal. 

It is estimated that in the 1952-53 
year, at least 800,000 high- 
youngsters were enrolled in 
driver education. Reports from many 
schools indicated that many students 
had to be turned away because of a 


lack of facilities and instructors. 


sc hool 
school 


These courses were offered in more 
than 10,000 schools—40% of the coun- 
try’s 25,000 public secondary schools— 
and in every state in the nation. 

Forty-one state departments of edu- 
cation now provide teaching mate- 
rials or curriculum guides in driver 
education. Many are offering schools 
direct guidance service and supervi- 
sion. 

The recent surveys show that other 


official also 


groups are taking in- 
program. For 
one thing, laws and rulings of 11 
states now permit youngsters below 
the state’s legal minimum age for ob- 


taining a driver's license to enrol in 
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creased notice of the 


driver education and to receive prac- 
tice driving instruction. 

For about two years, several insur- 
ance companies have acknowledged 
the benefits of driver education by 
offering reduced rates to students 
successfully completing 
courses. 


adequate 


An even more recent development 
has been the mushrooming of public- 
school driver-education programs for 
adults. Three-fourths of the states re- 
port such programs. Comparison with 
an earlier Research Division report 
shows that the number of programs 
in safety and driver education for 
adults has increased 600% in the past 
three years. 

Driver education is viewed by many 
as a means of lessening the nation’s 
alarming death toll on our streets and 
highways. Action on a_ nationwide 
scale to improve and extend these 
programs in the schools has resulted 
in two driver-education conferences, 
held in 1948 and in November of 
1953, and administered by the NEA’s 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation. 


—National Commission on Safety 
Education. 





formed of their children’s reaction to 
the whole program. 


Tose in the third-and-fourth- 
grade group have been engaged in a 
study of foods as a means of main- 
taining and improving health. They 
are now learning about the pure-food 
laws and how they affect businesses 
that produce or distribute foods. 
The children have visited such places 
of business and are writing up their 
findings for the school newspaper. 

The newspaper, incidentally, is the 
primary project of the fifth-and-sixth- 
grade resource group. Before under- 
taking their responsibility as editors, 
business managers, feature writers 
and distributing agents, the members 
of the group studied newspaper pol- 
icy, editorial responsibility, selection 
of material, principles involved in in- 
terviewing, and format. Reporters 
and other members of the newspaper 
staff come from the school at large. 

The original interest of this group 
was centered in local government 
and elections. The newspaper grew 
out of interest aroused in the group 
by the reading and analysis of news 
and editorials on local politics. 

Interwoven with the mechanics of 
getting out a newspaper is a contin- 
uing interest in city government. Dis- 
cussions have already indicated that 
analogies are being drawn between 
responsibilities of citizens of a city 
and citizens of a school. A school 
government may possibly evolve as 
a result of this pupil thinking and 
interest. 

This group is also in charge of as- 
sembly programs to the extent that 
when a class is ready to share its ex- 
periences with a larger group thru an 
assembly program, the resource group 
makes arrangements for announce- 
ments, introduction of guests, sched- 
uling of the auditorium, and any spe- 
cial plans which may be necessary. 


We are not sure that we have 
found the best way of planning or 
administering our program for the 
gifted child, but we are continuing 
to work thru our problems under the 
direction of the Dade County Depart- 
ment of Special Education, whose ef- 
forts made this program possible. 

We have reason to hope that time 
and experience and the earnestness 
of our combined efforts will continue 
to improve the level of instruction 
for this most promising segment of 
our school population. + 
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HE title of this article is a bit 
Wun Very little of what I 
have to report is brand-new. Most of 
the advanced ideas and _ practices 
have been a long time coming. It 
would be inaccurate to give the im- 
pression that innovations are wide- 
spread, for new ideas are more com- 
monly taken up only by the daring 
among us. 

A convenient starting point in our 
quest for the new is the end of 
World War II, which marked a re- 
vival of interest in curriculum im- 
provement and resumption of sig- 
nificant experiments. At midcentury 
the pendulum had swung back to 
the prewar emphasis on fundamen- 
tal and useful learning. 

Today new buildings have more 
space, movable furniture, and more 
equipment for active and creative 
learning. Several elaborate projects, 
supported by large grants from foun- 
dations, have stimulated many 
schools to give greater emphasis to 
mental health, citizenship, inter- 
group relations, and economic un- 
derstanding. 


Ovr school leaders show an in- 
creasing awareness that life in a 
democracy demands greater emphasis 
upon learning, working, and living 
together. The discerning teacher 
consciously tries to create a social 
environment in which young people 
assume the obligations of potential 
citizens of a free society. Freedom of 
speech, of religion, and of assembly 
become realities which are grasped 
by young minds. Children and youth 
are given more experience in gov- 
erning their own school communi- 
ties. 

Racial and religious tolerance is 
stressed in many schools. Those pu- 
pils who are learning to cherish our 
heritage of freedom discuss contro- 
versial questions fearlessly and cul- 
tivate a respect for the opinions of 
others even when they differ from 
their own. Furthermore, they are 


Dr. Harap is professor of education, 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
and associate director of that institu- 
tion’s Division of Surveys and Field 
Services. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN CURRICULUM 


slowly mastering the rudiments of 
objective thinking. 


Tue arts, crafts, stories, music, 
dance, and dramatics are quietly 
gaining greater acceptance. The once 
violent and widespread criticism of 
these socalled fads and frills is now 
barely audible. In fact, the public is 
demanding artistic and 
training for its children. 

In the elementary grades the cre- 
ative activities arise informally in 
all subjects and are supplemented 
by special periods devoted to art, 
music, the story hour, and so on. 
The arts are learned as the children 
express their feelings in line, form, 
sound, or motion. In the course of 
learning about homes, the fourth- 
graders may be found in little clus- 
ters at work on building a _ bird 
house, painting a frieze, making 
curtains, and dramatizing stories. 

Altho the youth in our secondary 
schools have a more limited outlet 
for the expressive arts, the more ad- 
venturous teachers are at least mak- 
ing headway in creative writing and 
graphic expression, such as maps, 
charts, illustrations, and cartoons. 
However, there is evidence that at 
least one required course in general 
music and arts and crafts is being 
increasingly found in the seventh 
and eighth grades, followed in suc- 
ceeding grades by electives and non- 
credit activities in the more special- 
ized arts. 


musical 


Tur good school js altering its en- 
vironment to conform to our chang- 
ing curriculum. Practical beginnings 
have been made in converting the 
bare room into a stimulating learn- 
ing environment by adding such 
things as movable tables and chairs, 
cupboards, open shelves, work 
benches and tools, easels, phono- 
graphs, filing cabinets, magazine 
racks, growing plants, curtains, grills 
for cooking, linoleum rugs, aquar- 
iyms, and books for information and 
enjoyment. 

There is a flow of articles into the 
classroom from the home, store, and 
industry. There is also a growing 
tendency to push the schoolhouse 








walls farther outward into the com- 
munity. Visits are more frequently 
made to such places as local indus- 
tries, governmental agencies, flour 
mills, newspaper plants, and dams. 

As the learner moves upward from 
grade to grade, his environment be- 
comes less suited to active learning. 
Nevertheless, the good secondary- 
school teacher is making an effort to 
convert his room into a work place 
and center for group living. 

I have found that the improve- 
ment of the physical surroundings 
is one of the most effective early 
steps in motivating curriculum im- 
provement. Many teachers are now 
allowed some flexibility in the pur- 
chase of equipment and materials. 


Tue exploration for a satisfactory 
basic unit of learning continues with 
unabated vigor. The present trend is 
to turn to the needs of good living 
as a basis of organizing learning. 
Altho active learning, pupil plan- 
ning, and creative activities are far 
more common than they used to be, 
the wnit is still more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. 

Where it is found, the unit is a 
purposeful learning enterprise in 
which the pupils work together to 
solve a problem of individual or 
community living. It begins with a 
goal and ends when the goal is 
reached. The pupils have a part in 
deciding what their learning enter- 
prise shall be. Step by step, they 
know where they are going. 

The learning activities are varied 
and lifelike including construction, 
research, field trips, experimenta- 
tion, creative activities, and so on. 
At every point the pupils are moti- 
vated by the need to find answers to 
their own questions. 

I visited a second grade which was 
in the midst of a unit of work, the 
purpose of which was to learn how 
workers help us to get our food. 
After the children decided what they 
wanted to learn, they visited a gro- 
cery store and then proceeded to 
plan their activities. At the time of 
my visit, the class was reviewing its 
plans for the day. The children 
worked in little groups of their own 
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choosing. Their activities included 
reading, painting shelves, sewing 
aprons, painting a frieze, tending 
store, and so on. Later the young- 
sters joined an informal circle to 
share what they had done. 

‘The basic skills were taught in 
separate periods, but nearly every 
new step grew out of the grocery 
experiences. At the end of the day, 
the pupils gathered to plan tomor- 
row’s tasks, which would bring them 
nearer to the goal they had accepted 
as their own. 


Ix orvER to overcome the tendency 
to tragmentize knowledge, attempts 
have been made to fuse related sub- 
jects. Over a period of years, there 
have been efforts to reduce the num- 
ber of unrelated studies and to unify 
learning. Recent curriculum guides 
show a marked tendency to fuse 
geography, history; and citizenship 
into the broad field of the social 
studies. To a lesser degree writing, 
reading, speaking, and listening are 
combined into communication. 

Another attempt to overcome the 
fragmentation of learning in the ele- 
mentary grades is to organize the day 
into three or more blocks of related 
subjects. The longer period gives the 
teacher greater flexibility of em- 
phasis on each subject and encour- 
ages her to fuse related subjects. 

In the secondary grades, particu- 
larly in the junior highschools, the 
schedule is planned to assign a class 
to one teacher for two or more re- 
lated subjects in two or more un- 
broken periods. This makes it pos- 
sible to combine the related subjects. 
Such an approach is sometimes a 
first step toward the core class. 


Tue current emphasis upon social 
living is the outgrowth of a larger 
movement toward education for liv- 
ing which has been making headway 
for nearly four decades. It is the 
lineal descendant of the activity cur- 
riculum on the elementary level and 
the core curriculum on the secondary 
level. ‘The publication of a dozen 
books and monographs on the core 
curriculum in the last four years is 
a symptom of a rebirth of interest 
in a movement which was temporar- 
ily retarded by World War II. The 
issuance of 20 guides to the core 
curriculum by 12 school systems in 
the last five years is additional evi- 
dence of this trend. 
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The core is not the whole curricu- 
lum. It is that part of every grade 
which is devoted to better living in 
the home, school, and community. 
Social living, basic living, problems 
of living, and common learnings are 
names often used to designate the 
core. While the core is commonly 
associated with the secondary school, 
it is more reasonable to apply social 
living to all the 12 grades in the be- 
lief that a common thread of good 
living runs thru all school life. 

The core consists of the common 
elements which make up good living 
in a democracy. It is the basic edu- 
cation for all youth. The pupils have 
a part in deciding what they should 
learn as well as in planning their 
work. Information is drawn from all 
subjects as the need for it arises. ‘The 
pupils have access to a variety of 
sources such as books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, informed persons, field 
trips, and films. The boys and girls 
come together in small groups to 
pool their experiences, their infor- 
mation, and their opinions. 

Recently, I spent a day with a 
ninth-grade class which was explor- 
ing “The Teenage World.” “The 
unit was completely planned by us,” 
said ‘Tommy. 

Ably led by a pupil, the boys and 
girls put on a fashion show. They 
were at ease, talked well, and par- 
ticipated freely. Their voices were 
soft; their enunciation, clear. As 
each costume was discussed, reac- 
tions were critical but always cour- 
teous and considerate. Pupils knew 
how to praise and criticize cheer- 
fully. Initiative and direction were 
developed to a high degree, and 
class morale was good. 


A numer of significant programs 
have recently emphasized the design 
or framework of the whole curric- 
ulum. It is the view of one school 
system that balance is achieved by in- 
clusion of the proper proportion of 
five basic ingredients: social living, 
basic skills, creative or expressive 
arts, individual interests, and daily 
routine activities. In planning a 
junior-highschool program, one state 
school system proposed these areas 
of the curriculum: personal growth 
and development, the natural en- 
vironment, the social environment, 
the expressional arts, and the voca- 
tions. 


If these patterns are vague, it is 


because the planners are groping for 
a curriculum which combines a 
framework of living with the existing 
program of subjects. 


IN RECENT years, leaders in curric- 
ulum development have come to the 
conclusion that the most effective in- 
strument of curriculum change is the 
individual school. The school is 
a selfcontained educational com- 
munity. It has common leadership 
and a common policy. The teachers 
serve the same neighborhood and 
work with children whose back- 
ground they know. It is easier to 
plan in this situation. 

A faculty committee studies the 
needs of the school and_ suggests 
several basic problems for intensive 
study. Usually the faculty is divided 
into several committees, each assum- 
ing responsibility for the study of 
one problem. Reports are made from 
time to time, and change in policy 
or practice follows discussion of the 
issues by the entire faculty. The in- 
dividual school not only concerns 
itself with its own problems but also 
coordinates its program with a basic 
systemwide continuing policy. 

At the head of the school is the 
principal. He builds a common point 
of view, a willingness to improve, 
and a common loyalty. He provides 
a fertile soil for the growth of new 
ideas. 


ly 1 WERE to summarize what is 
new in curriculum, I would say that 
the end of hostilities in 1945 marked 
a resumption of significant experi- 
ments in teaching. Many schools are 
evaluating their progress in mental 
health, citizenship, intergroup re- 
lations, and economic understand- 
ing. Children and youth are given 
more experience in governing their 
own affairs. The expressive arts are 
steadily gaining the respect of lay as 
well as educational leaders. 

Also, the classroom is gradually 
being converted into a cheerful and 
stimulating learning environment. 
More teachers are accepting the com- 
plete, purposeful enterprise as the 
basic learning unit. A greater num- 
ber of schools are experimenting 
with a core of social living in all 
grades from one to 12 and teachers 
as well as curriculum planners are 
more concerned about giving the 
learner balanced experiences in good 


living. + 
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Watch Those Pressures 


HOWARD LANE 


NE of a child’s first words is 

“No.” Nature seems to provide 
humans with built-in resistance to 
pressure. 

The culture into which the child 
is born causes grownups to be dis- 
pleased by children’s negative reac- 
tions at the same time that the adults 
deem firmness to be an admirable 
quality in themselves. What pain 
and distress they could save them- 
selves by recognizing the fact that 
perversity thrives on opposition! 

The child is born with an inner 
pressure to grow. Thruout his life, 
his body will change and develop in 
ways that continuously affect his ca- 
pacities, his concerns, his activities, 
his roles among people. He is born 
into a culture that presses him into 
its concept of proper behavior. Com- 
munities, schools, families hold spe- 
cific and clear pictures of the shapes 
to be attained. In our culture the 
child is pressed early to keep clean, 
to eat certain foods, to be a “little 
gentleman.” 


Consier the toddler with his in- 
ner pressure to move about, to han- 
dle objects, to satisfy his irrepressible 
curiosity about his world. He lives 
amid the pressure of good housekeep- 
ing, close to the sacred property lines 
of members of garden Clubs, near to 
dangerous traffic. 

He grows into an adolescent whose 
pressure of growth demands that he 
try out his muscles and throw his 
weight around; that he count for 
something with his gang and find 
his peculiar place among boys and 
among girls; that he declare a digni- 
fied degree of independence from 
grownups and regard them as a bit 
stuffy. He lives in a neighborhood 
that provides little respected space 
for youth, and in a house that has 
scant room or toleration for gangs. 


Dr. Lane is professor of education at 
New York University. 
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He attends a school that seeks to 
contain his explosive vitality, that re- 
quires him to remain relatively quiet 
and immobile, and to behave in ac- 
cord with the values, whims, and pre- 
scriptions of several grownups, each 
of whom has strong vested interests 
in special aspects of shaping. 

In recent decades, parents and 
teachers have become more sensitive 
to and more respectful of children’s 
uniquenesses and concerns. Some 
grownups have noted that age is not 
mentioned in the Bill of Rights, nor 
in any other great proclamation of 
human dignity. 

Yet to me it seems that children 
today are subjected to far more de- 
grees and kinds of pressures than 
were children of just a few years ago. 
We no longer shape with the hickory 
stick, but has our improvement been 
only in padding the stick? 

Of late we have had numerous 
books and courses on the art of ex- 
erting unrecognized pressures. Every 
child knows that “Darling! Wouldn’t 
you like to empty the wastebasket?” 
is no question. Coercion by charm 
is just as surely coercion as direct 
demand and more dangerous to per- 
sonality. Many centuries ago Plato 
observed that a slave is one who gets 
his purposes from somebody else. 

We do not deplore pressures. They 
are essential to a child’s develop- 
ment. But there is a great difference 
in pressures, as witness the qualita- 
tive difference between the friendly, 
accepting, disciplining teacher and 
the forbidding, evaluating, prescrip- 
tive straw-boss. 

We urge recognition of pressures 
for what they are. We must learn to 
understand their force in order to 
put them to work constructively. Pro- 
fessional educators must see in the 
behavior of children the effects of 
lack of pressures, of excessive pres- 
sures, of conflicting pressures. We 
must constantly study the pressures 





GORDON CONVERSE, “*CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR’ 


on children and their responses to 


them in order to know how to direct 
them wisely. 


T ur average child today has three 
or four times as many adults in his 
life as did his grandfather. A recent 
informal count revealed that the 
average child of a middle-class sub- 
urb has interpersonal relationships 
with more than two dozen adults, 
each of whom is applying appealing 
pressures for his own purposes. 

The average “good” sixth-grader 
in this community has no free time 
save that salvaged by forgetting, tru- 
ancy, naughtiness, or direct disdain. 
Many children have strong feelings 
of guilt because they are in so many 
activities that they cannot do full 
justice to any of them. 


T ne school’s task in the realm of 
pressures upon children may be sum- 
marized thus: 

[1] Respect the child’s right to 
share in the selection of varied mod- 
erate pressures. 

[2] Provide an atmosphere of free- 
dom in which a child may reveal the 
pressures in his life and his responses 
to them without loss of friendship or 
status. 

[3] Help him to recognize and 
acknowledge these pressures and to 
learn to deal with them thru making 
plans for alleviation, readjustment, 
or acceptance and wise accommoda- 
tion. 

[4] Provide activities of such 
breadth and depth that every child 
may resolve his pressures in accord 
with his inner urge to grow and with 
the immediately dominant pressures 
in his life. + 
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Y SECOND-GRADE students 
have proved again that chil- 
dren can usually do a great deal 
more than we think. In connection 
with a unit on marketing and foods, 
this group of 36 six- and seven-year- 
olds planned a_ balanced menu, 
shopped for the necessary groceries, 
and—on one _ never-to-be-forgotten 
day—prepared their own luncheon. 
The class, in studying foods and 
produce, had gained much informa- 
tion from the usual sources—books, 
pictures, and instructional films. Fur- 
thermore, they had built and stocked 
their own store, 
where they worked as clerks or cus- 
tomers, buying and _ selling foods, 
using a cash register, making change, 
and caring for and cleaning the store. 
Deciding to put their knowledge 
of food to work, the class was en- 
thusiastic over the idea of a class 
luncheon. We were able to get per- 
mission to use the model store and 
kitchen in the local junior college 
for the big day. 


classroom grocery 


IN) prePARATION, the children 
learned what a menu is, and the need 
for a balanced one. We made a study 
ol the seven basic food groups thru 
charts and bulletinboards—‘‘We are 
the happy seven—eat one of each of 
us each day!” 

Guided by the charts and bulletin- 
boards, the children became familiar 
with the foods in each of these 
groups. They cut out magazine pic- 
tures of various foods, pasted them 
in scrapbooks, and carefully labeled 
them. The children also brought in 
and discussed different menus found 
in magazines or used at home or in 
the school cafeteria. 


cnet 


Mrs. Parker is a teacher at Del Monte 
Elementary School, Monterey, California. 
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Have you tried 


FOOD FOR LEARNING 


with your six- and 


seven-year-olds? 


BEATRICE FORD PARKER 


When the youngsters had become 
familiar with the requirements for 
a balanced luncheon, they were 
ready to plan their own menu, check- 
ing it against their knowledge of nu- 
tritional values. Teacher guidance 
was needed here, as the children had 
such high ambitions as fried chick- 
en! 

However, when it was explained 
why such dishes were not feasible, 
the pupils decided to compile a list 
of more practical suggestions and 
choose their menu from the list. 
They finally agreed upon: home- 
made vegetable soup, whole-wheat 
bread, butter, funny-face salad, sliced 
bananas with powdered sugar, and 
milk. 

After the children had learned the 
new words in their menu and recipes, 
they discussed the groceries they 
would need to buy. Each item of 
food to be purchased was first 
“sourced” by students as they went 
to books to find where it originated, 
how it was grown, and how it came 
to the grocer. The amount needed 
for their group was then determined. 

The class was divided into com- 
mittees, each of which was respon- 
sible for buying certain items. Prices 
at a nearby store were checked, and 
the amount of money each group 
would need for the purchase of their 
articles was figured. The grocer co- 
operated by dealing with each group 
separately so that each received a 
cash-register receipt. 

The next day the whole class went 
by schoolbus to the junior-college 
model store. There one committee 
of second-graders stocked the shelves 
with the foods purchased the day 
before. Another committee manned 
the store, acting as grocer, clerk, 
cashier, butcher, and so forth in ac- 


commodating the needs of the “cus- 
tomers” as they entered, located the 
proper department, found their food, 
and “bought” it at the real cash 
register. 

Then the six- and seven-year-olds 
went to the kitchen where, with reci- 
pes spread out before them on a long 
table, they worked in small groups. 
They washed, scraped, and cut the 
vegetables for soup, and combined 
ingredients for salad and dessert. 

With an understanding of simple 
fractions, they were able to read and 
interpret their recipes. With the 
ability to tell time, they made sure 
that the food would be cooked “just 
right.” As the foods were being pre- 
pared, the children “sourced” them 
again, thus reviewing facts discussed 
in the classroom previously. 

Finally, lunch was ready! Happier 
children than these were never seen, 
as each proudly carried his own tray 
to a nearby classroom where a com- 
mittee had set up tables and chairs. 
On the tables were place cards and 
place mats, which the children had 
made for the gala occasion. Then, at 
last, all were seated and, after saying 
the blessing, the children ate with 
great glee the “best lunch we ever 
had!” But they didn’t forget their 
table manners, and they handled the 
luncheon conversation as expertly as 
they had previously rehearsed it. 

After lunch the youngsters again 
broke up into groups and worked 
in shifts, washing and drying dishes, 
cleaning the kitchen, and replacing 
tables and chairs, while others had 
a turn at dramatic play in the store. 


Tre carry-over in learnings and 
skills of such a dynamic group ad- 
venture is only one of its values. Per- 
haps more important are the larger 
understandings, appreciations, and 
attitudes built by the child thru such 
a firsthand experience with the world 
in which he lives. 

Our little second-graders gained 
some knowledge of the growing, har- 
vesting, transporting, sanitation, and 
preservation of foods; and some 
awareness of the problems and con- 
tributions of workers at home and 
in the community. Furthermore, 
each child realized a certain amount 
of the personal growth which comes 
from working with others in carry- 
ing thru a sustained project and 
understanding one’s own contribu- 
tion to the whole. + 
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Our vocational highschool is 


* KEYED TO THE COMMUNITY 
* 


ETHEL A. WOODEN 
* 


OUNG women today face a life 

which is likely to include educa- 
tion, gainful employment, marriage, 
and a probable return to employment 
as family responsibilities require or 
permit. Education must prepare 
them for the various roles they can 
expect to play. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the Whitney Vo- 
cational Highschool for girls has an 
outstanding vocational and technical 
program. It is unique in being built 
on a scientific study of a community’s 
trades that are open to girls upon 
completion of the highschool. 

In 1938, when the school building 
was being designed and the curricu- 
lum planned, Toledo employers, la- 
bor organizations, and _ individual 
workers were contacted to find out 
what types of training would supply 
the needs of the community and what 
shop facilities this training would 
require. As a result of this survey, 
trade preparation is offered in cos- 
metology, distributive education, 
foods and institutional service, nee- 
dle trades, and business education. 


Ix a recent book, The Double Pur- 
pose Highschool by Franklin J. Kel- 
ler, there is an excellent description 
of the hurdles to be jumped in estab- 
lishing a separate vocational pro- 
gram. For 15 years Whitney has had 
to meet, and is still meeting, a variety 
of criticisms. 

In the book, Mr. Keller implies 
that the greatest obstacle to the suc- 
cess of vocational-technical education 
is the failure of education to accept 
the principle. Special classes for the 
deaf, blind, slow learners, and precol- 
lege students are accepted by educa- 
tors. It has been difficult, however, 
for some members of the profession 
to accept the fact that specialized 
education is needed for the group 
from which skilled workers are se 
lected. ' 





Miss Wooden is principal of the Whitney 
Vocational Highschool in Toledo, Ohio. 
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Srupents who can profit by instruc- 
tion in vocational highschools are 
specified in the Smith-Hughes Act. 
The Toledo board of education sets 
85 as the lower limit of intelligence 
quotient required for entrance. Stu- 
dents may not enter the school until 
they have completed the ninth grade 
in an academic highschool. 

All freshman girls in the local aca- 
demic highschools hear the story of 
vocational education. Those inter- 
ested tour the Whitney school. On 
visiting day, guests are tested; see 
slides of programs and activities; visit 
classes; participate in gymnasium ac- 
tivities; make out application cards; 
and talk with teachers from the shops 
of their choice. 

Factors entering into selection of 
girls for the vocational highschool 
include the student’s ability and 
background, her past school perform- 
ance, her interest, and her attitude as 
shown on the visiting day. Legal reg- 
ulations, equipment available, and 
classroom capacity limit enrolment. 


Curricutums for each area have 
been carefully worked out with the 
assistance of labor, industry, previous 
graduates, and community agencies. 
The tenth year is an exploratory 
time, with subjectmatter so arranged 
that transfer between areas is possible 
before the junior year. In the junior 
year, preparation for cosmetology, 
needle trades, foods, and institutional 
service conforms to the Smith-Hughes 
formula of an allday training basis 
with cooperative employment for sen- 
iors in all trades but cosmetology. 
Distributive education and business 
education offer intensive pre-voca- 
tional preparation prior to the sen- 
ior year, which operates on a cooper- 
ative employment basis. 

The strength of any vocational pro- 
gram lies not only in skill but in 
practical experience. In the senior 
year, all shops but cosmetology try 
to have qualified students work half- 


time outside the school. ‘This work, 
for which credit is given, is carefully 
supervised by coordinators in each 
area. To qualify, a student must 
prove by her skill, attitude, personal 
appearance, and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility that she is ready for the 
privilege. 

From the day of a student’s first 
tour of inspection, the school keeps 
records of growth in accomplishment, 
attitude, and personal appearance. 
These records result in a revealing 
picture for each student. 

Followup after graduation is reg- 
ular procedure. The final grade on 
trade proficiency is given by the em- 
ployer. There are no surprise failures 
after leaving school. Failures have 
been detected and shortcomings cor- 
rected before that time. 


Tue school is closely tied to com- 
munity agencies. For example, child- 
care training is provided by the To- 
ledo Day Nursery, where students in 
institutional service intern during 
the junior year and serve as cooper- 
ative assistants in the senior year. 
The school sewing classes remake old 
garments for the needy. Office-prac- 
tice classes mail out all Christmas 
seals in the area. Dental assistants 
and medical secretaries intern at 
Toledo’s newly opened and well- 
equipped health center. The distrib- 
utive-education group sponsors a 
Christmas employment program. 

Parents as a community asset are 
not neglected — junior girls invite 
their mothers to a luncheon. Senior 
girls do the same for employers. ‘This 
community cooperation results in 
goodwill and excellent public rela- 
tions. 

Vocational-technical education for 
girls and women cannot overlook the 
fact that girls marry and become 
homemakers and that more of the 
women wage-earners of today are 
married than single. Each student at 
Whitney takes courses in home nurs- 
ing and nutrition approved by the 
American Red Cross as well as a mar- 
riage unit taught by the school nurse. 
Each student also studies art as re- 
lated to home and trade, is given in- 
struction in consumer education, and 
even takes a short trek into the 
laundry! 

In each vocational area a unit of 
typing is included plus instruction 
in how to keep records and accounts 
for the trade to be entered. 
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In the social-studies unit, seniors 
sponsor forums on subjects of their 


own choosing — family relations, 
budgeting and investments, labor re- 
lations, social security, alcoholism 
and narcotics, and personnel require- 
ments. Problems of government (lo- 
cal, federal, international) have also 
been discussed in these forums which 
know no bell when the question pe- 
riod begins. 


V ocATIONAL-TECHNICAL education 
cannot ignore the oft-repeated criti- 
cism of lack of culture. If culture ts 
narrowly interpreted as facility in 
classical language, abstract mathe- 
matics, and the like, then most voca- 
tional schools can be rated guilty. If, 
however, one feels that culture 
springs from the work of a people, 
then units in art and appreciation of 
literature, training in interpersonal 
relationships, and knowledge of trade 
principles may rightfully be inter- 
preted as culture. 

On this score, employers rate Whit- 
ney graduates high. We receive en- 
thusiastic reports about our student 
workers with regard to poise, good 
grooming, and ability to talk intelli- 
gently on problems of the day. 

Young people today suffer from a 
woeful lack of information regarding 
actual work experience open to them 
after leaving school. Parents are often 
equally uninformed. 

However, raising of wage stand- 
ards in all areas of work has done 
much to offset an earlier prejudice 
of parents that white-collar jobs were 


The dressmaking shop takes outside orders. 


Oe Rarer 
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the only desirable occupations for 
their children. The last decade has 
seen an equalizing of pay standards 
for most beginning jobs. 

Trade preparation in each area at 
Whitney was set up on a basis of ac- 
tual work experiences needed by be- 
ginners. What do workers in any 
given area do? Labor, industry, and 
former students constantly provide 
new answers in informal conferences 
and in advisory groups. 

The tenth-year pre-vocational 
classes are given an opportunity to 
explore skills. This year is spent in 
tryout with the understanding that 
students may change to another field 
if they discover they are in areas not 
suited to their ability or interest. The 
school also exercises the right to ad- 
vise change of trade area or school. 

The junior year is devoted to in- 
tensive preparation in all areas. Shop 
experience is combined with class 
discussion of ways of getting along 
together and of qualities important 
to success. 

High standards are maintained in 
each vocational area. Lunches in 
the food department must be ready 
on the bell; portions must be uni- 
form; accounts must balance. Cloth- 
ing made in the sewing department 
must be wearable; school displays, at- 
tractive and seasonal; the school pa- 
per, interesting, timely, and correct 
as to form. 

Each shop assumes responsibility 
for some school operation. As nearly 
as possible, all shops carry on as in- 
dustrial units. Equipment is that of 
industry; methods are industrial 
methods. Teachers are experts in 
their field and in constant touch with 
the world outside for new methods 
and standards. 


SPECIALIZATION in any given area 
begins with cooperative employment 
in the senior year. The student of 
foods must decide whether she pre- 
fers preparation or service. The nee- 
dle-trades operator chooses between 
custom and commercial tailoring, be- 
tween perfection in hand skills, and 
specialized machine operation. The 
commercial student decides upon 
stenography, office machines, or spe- 
clalized employment in dental, medi- 
cal, or legal offices. 

Coordinators in the various areas 
supervise employment carefully, in- 
terpreting this experience in class 
discussion. Shop and related teach- 





ers work with coordinators to im- 
prove skills, attitudes, personal ap- 
pearance. ‘This entire program takes 
into consideration the tremendous 
importance of attitude as a factor in 
SUCCESS. 

Cooperative employment as con- 
ducted at Whitney proves the test for 
the school. By its success, the program 
stands or falls. Thus far, the demand 
in all areas for our graduates far ex- 
ceeds the supply. 


Activities are an important part 
of the Whitney program, but center 
around the shop units. With the help 
of an adviser, each of the class groups 
plans a program of social, education- 
al, and guidance activities. Because 
the students carry thru the three 
years as a unit with only a few chang- 
es in personnel, it is possible to plan 
a coordinated scheme of industrial 
visits, community agency trips, speak- 
ers, special luncheons, and other ac- 
tivities. All these affairs are used as 
teaching devices for the development 
of needed social graces. Each unit 
elects officers who are responsible for 
the programs. 

The physical-education curriculum 
endeavors to promote recreational 
skills useful after school is over. This 
program depends upon the coopera- 
tion of faculty and students for real- 
ization of its objectives. 


Tue success of any school, and par- 
ticularly of a vocational-technical 
school, depends on the vigorous pur- 
suit of sound objectives. At Whitney, 
we feel we still have a long way to go, 
but we have never had reason to 
question the following objectives, 
which we first set for ourselves in 
1938: 

[1] Courses to meet community 
needs 

[2] Careful development of courses 
thru planning by labor, industry, 
family, school, and community 
agencies 

[3] Wise selection of students 
whose interest, ability, and drive pre- 
dict success in the area chosen 

[4] Program planning and faculty 
cooperation to encourage correct pro- 
cedures and attitudes 

[5] Respect for each other’s skills 
on the part of students and faculty 

[6] Flexibility of approach in pre- 
senting trade, introducing new meth- 
ods, and opening new avenues of 
employment. + 
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—some findings 
of a Research Division 


study 


CURRENT $ 
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HE study of salary practices 
eee public elementary and 
highschools—a long-established serv- 
ice of the NEA Research Division— 
was extended last spring to degree- 
granting colleges and universities. 
The results (reported in the Decem- 
ber 1953 Research Bulletin; 50 cents 
a copy) point to the growing inter- 
est of higher-education leaders in an 
approach to a knotty administrative 
problem thru the salary-schedule 
technic. The study also brought to 
light uptodate data on the provisions 
of salary schedules, and salaries paid 
in colleges and universities not op- 
erating salary schedules. 

Just over two-thirds of the par- 
ticipating institutions—289 of 417— 
reported salary schedules now in op- 
eration, and one-fourth of the others 
indicated an intention to explore the 
matter further. Even more to the 
point is the fact that the acceptance 
of the salary-schedule principle is, in 
most cases, a recent step among col- 
leges and universities; some 20 re- 
ported that schedules have been in 
operation for many decades, but a 
large majority are of recent origin. 


Characteristics Are Identified 


Salary schedules, both old and new, 
have these common characteristics: 


They were administratively created; in 
only 12% of the reported cases did the 
faculty participate in the development 
of the schedule. 

They do not dictate a differential be- 
cause of the sex of the staff member. 

They are closely related but not di- 
rectly geared to the highest degree held 
by the staff member. 

They recognize that in certain fields 
artistic talent or successful business ex- 
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perience should be balanced against 
higher degrees. 


They are closely geared to the profes- 
sional rank of the staff member. 

The range of their provisions for each 
rank—instructor, assistant professor, as- 
sociate professor, and professor—tends 
to overlap the next rank above and be- 
low. 

They do not, as a general rule, con- 
tain clear-cut provisions for regular sal- 
ary increments at stated intervals. 

They do not, as a general rule, con- 
tain provisions for cost-of-living or de- 
pendency bonuses. 

They do not apply to staff members 
holding major administrative posts. 

They tend to minimize the salary dif- 
ferences between heads of academic de- 
partments and full professors. 

Just over half the reported schedules 
uniformly control the salaries paid to 
all members of the instructional staff, 
slightly less than half of them usually 
control salaries paid, but with exceptions 
for certain positions or individuals. 

Just over half the reported schedules 
provide for summer-session pay at the 
same rate as during the academic year; 
slightly less than half of them provide a 
lower rate for summer-session teaching 
and a few stipulate that summer-session 
pay shall be determined by the number 
of credit hours taught. 


Schedule Provisions or Salaries 


Paid Are Reported 


In addition to a search for the most 
commonly prevailing elements in sal- 
ary schedules, the study had two 
main purposes: to report the mini- 
mum and maximum provisions of 
salary schedules in operation during 
1952-53, and to report the lowest and 
highest salaries paid in 1952-53 in 
colleges and universities not operat- 
ing schedules. 

These facts were reported sepa- 


rately for instructors, assistant pro- 
fessors, associate professors, and pro- 
fessors, as well as for deans of col- 
leges within universities, department 
heads, and a list of 20 designated 
administrative posts. The study find- 
ings were summarized separately for 
these nine different types of institu- 
tions: state universities, municipal 
universities, nonpublic universities, 
land-grant colleges, state colleges, 
teachers colleges, and nonpublic col- 
leges of enrolment under 500, from 
500 to 999, and 1000 or more full- 
time students. 

To summarize the findings of these 
parts of the study, a series of dis- 
tributions was prepared so that me- 
dians could be calculated. For ex- 
ample, reports of minimum salary- 
schedule provisions for instructors in 
state universities were combined with 
reports of lowest salaries paid to in- 
structors in state universities not op- 
erating salary schedules. The median 
or midpoint of this distribution is 
taken as a meaningful indication of 
the lower level of salaries paid to in- 
structors in state universities. 

In like manner, the maximum sal- 
ary-schedule provisions for instruc- 
tors in state universities were com- 
bined with the highest salaries paid 
to instructors in state universities 
not operating salary schedules. The 
median or midpoint of this distribu- 
tion is likewise taken as a meaning- 
ful indication of the higher level of 
salaries paid to instructors in state 
universities. It must be emphasized, 
however, that these are medians and 
not actual minimum and maximum 
salary-schedule provisions or salaries 
paid. 

The full range of each of these dis- 
tributions is shown in the Research 
Bulletin, but the accompanying table 
reports only the medians of the dis- 
tributions described above. For ex- 
ample, the median of the reports 
from state universities for minimum 
salary-schedule provisions and low- 
est salaries paid to instructors is 
$3075 for nine months of service, 
while the median of the maximums 
is $4530. 

The most favorable beginning sal- 
ary for instructors is likely to be 
found in teachers colleges, where the 
median of the reported minimums is 
$3538, but staff members of this rank 
may expect to receive higher salaries 
at the maximum in municipal uni- 
versities, state universities, and land- 
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grant colleges. The data indicate, 
however, that instructors at the top 


fare better in teachers 
colleges than they do in nonpublic 
universities, state colleges, or non- 
public colleges of any of the three 
sizes studied. 


of the scale 


Again, for assistant professors the 
teachers college leads in salary op- 
portunity at the beginning or mini- 
mum level, with the median of mini- 
mums being $4045. In all four of the 
multiple-unit types of institutions, 
assistant prolessors may expect an 
ultimate = salary 
than in 


status somewhat 


higher teachers colleges, 
while the state colleges and nonpub- 
lic colleges continue to trail in max- 
imum opportunities for 


professors, 


assistant 


For associate professors the state 
universities offer the best beginning 
opportunities, with $4750 as the me- 
dian of minimums. Land-grant col- 
leges are second, closely followed by 
teachers colleges, with municipal uni- 
versities, nonpublic universities, state 
colleges, and the nonpublic colleges 
coming along in that order. At the 
upper or maximum-salary levels for 
associate professors, however, all of 
the multiple-unit institutions are 
well out in front, with teachers col- 
leges continuing to hold the lead 
among single-unit institutions. 


Median of Maximums for 
Professors Goes Up to $8950 


The rank of full professor, both 
in beginning and ultimate salary, 
shows most clearly the opportunity 
of the multiple-unit institution to at- 
tract staff members in competition 
with the colleges. The median of the 
minimum or lowest salaries of pro- 


fessors in state universities is $5525; 
in municipal universities, $5450; in 
land-grant colleges, $5350. Teachers 
colleges, with a median minimum of 
$5250 for professors, are ahead of 
nonpublic universities with $5025, 
but all four of the multiple institu- 
tions carry their professors, on the 
average, to ultimate salaries far above 
those offered by the colleges. 

The median of the maximums for 
professors is $8950 in municipal uni- 
versities; $7583 in state universities; 
$7525 in land-grant colleges; and 
$6950 in nonpublic universities. 
Among the colleges the median of 
the maximums for professors is $6150 
in teachers colleges, $6064 in non- 
public colleges of more than 1000 en- 
rolment, state colleges, 
$5067 in nonpublic colleges of 500- 
999 enrolment, and $4860 in small 
nonpublic colleges. 

In considering all of the salary 
figures reported above, it should be 
noted that the study did not under- 
take to discover the percent of a 
given institutional staff holding each 
of the four ranks mentioned above. 
Neither were individual staff mem- 
bers’ salaries reported; only the min- 
imum and maximum salary-schedule 
provisions, or the highest and lowesi 
salaries paid in each rank, were re- 
quested. This step was taken on the 
presumption that [1] most colleges 
and universities operate on a salary 
schedule, and [2] salary schedules 
were the chief objects of this in- 
vestigation. 

It was assumed that administrative 
ofhicers would not be included even 
where schedules were in operation, 
and a secondary objective of the in- 
vestigation, therefore, was to obtain 


$5675 in 
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MEDIANS OR MIDPOINTS OF THE DISTRIBUTIONS OF SALARY-SCHEDULE 
PROVISIONS AND SALARIES PAID IN 417 DEGREE-GRANTING COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, 1952-53 (9 MONTHS’ SERVICE) 


Assistant 





Instructors | Associate Professors 
. ' on professors | professors 
pe o : Se GES POET 1 . : : 
institution Median of | Median of | Median of | Median of | Median of | Median of | Median of | Median of 


minimums 


maximums | minimums | maximums 
or lowest | or highest | or lowest | or highest 


minimums | maximums| minimums | maximums 











or lowest | or highest | or lowest | or highest 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 s 

ee ee te ke ee a Eee Se eS eee 
State universities ... $3,075 $4,530 $3,950 $5,267 $4,750 $6,350 $5,525 $7,583 
Nonpublic universities 3,083 4,083 3,660 5,020 4,350 5,900 5,025 6,950 
Municipal universities 3,350 4,750 3,850 5,750 4,550 6,150 5,450 8,950 
Land-grant colleges . 3,050 4,513 3,883 3,319 4,575 6,325 5,350 7,525 
State colleges ..... 3,044 3,967 3,613 4,550 4,067 5,050 4,700 5,675 
Teachers colleges ... 3,538 4,333 4,043 5,125 4,573 5,733 5,250 6,150 
Nonpublic colleges 
(by enrolment): 

wager S00 ...... 2,743 3,330 3,079 3,758 3,433 4,200 3,900 4,860 

eo eee 2,900 3,636 3,286 4,070 3,738 4,525 4,213 5,067 

1,000 and over .. 3,030 4,030 3,555 4,570 4,063 5,100 4,500 6,064 


A LS 
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reports of salaries paid in 1952-53 in 
20 designated administrative posts. 
The full report shows the highest, 
lowest, median, and the first and 
third quartile deviations of such sal- 
aries in each of the nine types of in- 
stitutions. Space here, however, per- 
mits inclusion of only the following: 


Administration Presents Many 
Attractive Opportunities 


Median salaries of presidents range 
from $7500 to $18,000; median sal- 
aries of vicepresidents or deans of 
administration range from $5325 to 
$10,888; deans or directors of per- 
sonnel, from $4500 to $8050; deans 
of students, from $4000 to $8200; 
deans of men, from $4000 to $7250; 
deans of women, from $3400 to 
$6300. 

Median salaries of directors of ad- 
mission range from $4500 to $6900; 
registrars, from $3350 to $7050; busi- 
ness managers, from $4925 to $9500; 
head librarians, from $3600 to $7500; 
directors of extension, from $3750 to 
$8020; directors of publicity from 
$3900 to $7200; directors of athletics, 
from $4400 to $8025; head coaches, 
from $4000 to $9500; head 
from $2248 to $3660. 

In every 


nurses, 


instance the lowest me- 
dian was found in the nonpublic col- 
lege of fewer than 500 students, if 
the position exists. If not, the lowest 
median was in the nonpublic college 
group of 500-1000 enrolment. 


Basic Salary Structure of 
Interest to All 


A full understanding of the salary 
structure of the American system of 
higher education awaits further 
studies in all types of institutions. 
This pioneer attempt to look at all 
types of degree-granting institutions 
reveals clearly, however, that great 
diversity of practice prevails, and 


that institutional resources vary 
enormously. 
For example, from the higher 


levels where, in one type of institu- 
tion, one-half the professors receive 
salaries ranging upward from $8950, 
the range extends to a group of in- 
stitutions in which the prevailing 
level of staff salaries compares un- 
favorably with median salaries paid 
for all types of instructional service 
in the public elementary and high- 
schools of the nation. 

—RAY C. MAUL, assistant director, 
NEA Research Division. 
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We Found Out How 
the Other Half Teaches 


Tie schools in Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, had an Exchange Day in 1952 
which turned out to be such a success 
that we hope to have one again at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The idea was hatched by the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Cleveland 
Heights Teachers Association in re- 
sponse to a request for a project that 
would promote pupil welfare. 

The committee decided that teach- 
ers would gain insight by being able 
to see how things were being done 
outside their own. bailiwick. Fre- 
quently, junior-high and highschool 
teachers have only foggy notions of 
what goes on in elementary schools, 
and vice versa. This lack of informa- 
tion leads to misunderstanding and 
prevents a feeling of cooperative 
teamplay that might otherwise exist. 

When approval for the plan had 
been received from school authorities, 
representatives from each of the 14 
schools were chosen to form plans 
with the association’s education and 
publicity committees. It was decided 
to make the event a teacher and com- 
munity visiting day, so invitations to 
attend classes were sent to all local 
civic organizations and to teachers as- 
sociations in neighboring areas. The 
PTA Council spread word of the visit- 
ing day to parents, who were urged 
to visit classrooms other than the ones 
where their children were enrolled. 

On the appointed day, junior- and 
senior-highschool classes were dis- 
missed for the morning session and 
elementary schools for the afternoon 
session. By advance agreement, only 
regular work was carried on in the 
classrooms. 

At noon, all teachers in the system 
were urged to attend a luncheon in 
the cafeteria of the highschool and to 
view an exhibit of school projects, 
including a moving picture of school 
activities, which was shown continu- 
ously in the Little Theater. 

In the evening, the PTA and staff 
of one of the elementary schools en- 
tertained parents and teachers at a 
“fun fest.” 

Questionnaires sent to teachers 
afterwards brought forth many favor- 
able reactions, and the general senti- 
ment seemed to be that the project 
had created an increased sense of 
unity among all school levels. 

—KATHRYN PERRY, elementary-school 
teacher, Oxford Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 


School, 
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The Phoenix 
Flying School 


HIS complex age has been called 
Wie things, but it certainly is 
an Air Age. Therefore, we teach avi- 
ation. We believe that air education 
has a rightful place in the modern 
curriculum. 

Located at the Phoenix [Arizona] 
airport, our flying school is operated 
as one of the units of the Phoenix 
Union Highschools and Phoenix Col- 
lege System. It is certified by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to offer: 
Basic and Advanced Ground School, 
Primary Flying School, Commercial 
Flying School, Flight Instructor 
School, Instrument Flying School, 
Multi-engine and Link 
Ratings. 


Instructor 


Basic ground-school instruction is 
given for credit in the schools and 
at the flying school. Related credit 
courses, such as meteorology, are also 
offered in the schools. 

Currently the flying school has 185 
students in ground-school courses 
and 135 receiving instruction in fly- 
ing. The majority of the students are 
enrolled in Phoenix College, because 
candidates for the school must be at 
least 16 years old. Several of the stu- 
dents are women. 

The staff consists of a director, two 
fulltime instructors, four parttime in- 
structors, a secretary, and a mechanic. 
Equipment includes eight planes, 
two Link trainers, a station wagon 
fitted with a panel used for instru- 





Mr. Olney is reading consultant and 
coordinator of special activities, Phoenix 
Union Highschools and Phoenix College 
System, Phoenix, Arizona. This article 
is based on a manuscript by Irvine B. 
Watts, director of the flying school. 


Avery F. Olney 


ment instruction, cut-away engines, 
and a small wind tunnel. 

One of the special opportunities 
offered by the school is a laboratory 
flight-experience course which is 
available to students who do not 
want a pilot’s license or whose par- 
ents will not permit them to solo. 
This course consists of eight half- 
hour periods of flying time—dual in- 
struction in which the learner may 
see the practical application of his 
ground-school training. 

What about the cost of such an 
extensive program? Actually, expend- 
itures for the program are less than 
those for some of the science depart- 
ments, in which fewer students are 
enrolled. Altho there is no fee for 
ground-school classes, each student 
is charged $3.30 an hour for flying 
time. This fee gives him a $5000 life- 
insurance policy and $500 medical 
benefits. Before they may take flying 
lessons, students under 21 must pre- 
sent a waiver signed by their parents. 

Safety is, of course, a key consider- 
ation in our program. Since the be- 
ginning of the project in 1949, we 
have had only one mishap—a taxiing 
plane ran over a ground light. 

As I indicated before, we feel that 
it is the responsibility of curriculum 
designers to make available to all 
students today some experience in 
aviation and related fields. Certainly 
here in Phoenix, with the public be- 
hind us, we predict an excellent fu- 
ture in teaching aviation in conjunc- 
tion with regularly scheduled aca- 
demic courses on the highschool and 
college level. + 
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My Pledge .. 


. A Teacher 


As a teacher in the schools of this, my country, I shall be loyal vo the ideals of my profession, 


I shall teach chat alone in which I have been judged competent to teach. I shall seek to extend 


that competence. The grounding of the pupils in my charge in the fundamentals of truth shall 


be my constan: endeavor. I shall seck to build strong in their minds and souls reverence for God, 


respect for the dignity of the individual, and loyalty to the basic, democratic principles of our 


American government. I shall be vigilant in the advancement of learning, and J shall dedicate 


my efforts to putting life into knowledge 





toward other areas, the 


The grounding of the pupils —im the fumdamentals of truth” — The 


th 

mature of truth is a query that has come down through the ages. The 
Teacher will k . « truth, wo far as ot is granced man so to do, and 
will teach oy ed by personal bias of prejudice 

Reverence for God” — Not the God of any part 


cular sect of creed, bus 
father the recogni 


0 of man’s dependence on an Omnipresent, Omnixient, 
nt, Beneficent Divine Being 


Respect for the digusty of the mdevedual” — Without reference w erhnia 
onigoe evonon ‘ 


ww wxral 





Basic democratic waples of * Amernan povcrament’ — A ponuve 
“ # the sirength and justace of our American concept of democrac 


No blhod acceptance of what ss as mht. but rather a re 





og » of any 
actices invmical to the best interests of the people as a digres 
nallenging the individual to share in the eliminanon of what 4s amuse 





The advan ent of learning” — Life is growth and progress. Man 1s ex 
ploring and pushing back the fronuers of the unknown. The teacher will 


take a leading part in 





the advance against ignorame 


Putting life ante uledge 
cept as it leads 

The teacher 
of his fellows 


Knowledge of itself 1s not enough ex 
pliavon of that knowledge to the affairs of men 
nowledge and uegrate it with the daily expernnence 
make of it a vital, a vibrant fone 





My responsibility as « Teacher” — Ve must be accepred that he who pre 
surmes to teach shall so conduct hemself in all bis dowungs that he can salely 
be entrusted with the insruction of youth The common good requires thas 
the Teacher shall be competent w instruct and, also, comperent to lead 








Subs ribed wo 


MENNES@TA EBUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Tae Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion feels that certification of young 
people to event of 
such importance that it should be 
marked by ceremonies emphasizing 
the dignity and solemnity of the 
occasion. 


teach is an 


Unless something of this sort takes 
place, graduation from a teacher-edu- 
cating institution arouses little inter- 
est outside the family circle, and the 
actual empowering of an individual 





to function as a teacher is preceded 
by nothing more than the sending of 
a remittance to a state agency to pro- 
cure a certificate. 

This seems much too casual an en- 
trance to a profession that plays such 
a vital role in our society. 

The association is of the opinion 


David Czarnetsky 


M,;; Ray watched David darting 
his eye across the aisle at his neigh- 
bor’s paper, then hastily writing on 
his own test. 

“Time's up,” she announced, her 
heart sick with the furtive look she 
had seen on the boy’s face. 

At odd moments thruout the morn- 
ing, she corrected the test, pondering 
long over David’s paper, then firmly 
writing an A on the 
answer was correct. 

When the closing bell rang, David 
volunteered after school to 
help clean up the room. This was 
not the first time the two of them 
had worked alone together. David 
chattered in a stream-of-consciousness 
sort of way as he worked busily at 
the aquarium. 

“My mother sings all the time, Miss 
Ray.” Her mind came to attention 
automatically. “Why do you suppose 
she does that?” 

“I suppose she’s happy.” 

There short silence. “It 
wouldn’t be right if I made my 
mother unhappy, would it, Miss 


top. Every 


to stay 


was a 


Ray?” He _ swallowed, then tried 
again. “I mean .. . even if I didn’t 
mean to ... I shouldn’t make her 
stop singing because of me.” 

“Is there something you want to 
tell me, David?” She carefully kept 
all eagerness from her voice. 

“My mother says that in the old 
country boys like me can’t go to 
school at all.” 

“The old country?” 

“Where my mother and father 
come from. I was born here, but 
they don’t speak very good English.” 

Miss Ray felt joy flooding her 
heart as understanding came. 

“And you must study hard and 
make all A’s and never forget how 
wonderful it is to have opportuni- 
ties? Is that what your mother says?” 

A shadow crossed his face. “Miss 
Ray, why don’t I get A’s? I study 
very hard.” 

Miss Ray thought of the thousands 
of teachers who had tried to answer 
that same question. 


“But you do get A’s, David!” She 
waited hopefully. 





that the graduating institution may 
well pause to note the occasion. The 
association also feels that there should 
be an affirmation of faith by the can- 
didate, both to express his own atti- 
tude of heart and to make clear to 
others what is involved in being a 
teacher. 

Realizing the importance of the 
occasion will encourage each person 
to make a final evaluation of his apti- 
tude for teaching and may well deter 
some from taking the momentous 
step. The ceremony should be one of 
dedication for those entering upon a 
life of service. 

Actual induction practices have 
been worked out in Minnesota in the 
following way: The president or 
other faculty member of the institu- 
tion gives the charge to the graduates. 
The representative ef the education 
association then reads and explains 
the pledge [reproduced here], and the 
members of the class repeat the 
pledge in unison. 

The newly-pledged teacher is then 
presented with his teaching certificate 
by the certifying officer of the state 
department of education and receives, 
in addition, a copy of the pledge to 
be kept as a memento of the day 
when he voluntarily assumed the sol- 
emn responsibilities of a teacher. 

—WALTER E. ENGLUND, executive sec- 
retary, Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion. 


“Not really. I copy.” 

Miss Ray took a deep breath. He 
had said it at last! She said nothing, 
still waiting. 

“You don’t think anyone should 
ever cheat, even to make his mother 
happy. That’s what you think, isn’t 
it, Miss Ray?” 

“That’s what I think.” Steady af- 
fection for him shone undiminished 
in her eyes. He saw it there and 
spoke briefly with a boy’s shyness of 
emotion. 

“I don’t think I’ll cheat anymore.” 

Miss Ray visited David's slight 
little mother with the sparkling eyes 
and helped her to see that the riches 
David earned couldn’t be measured 
by a letter on a report card. 

As Mrs. Czarnetsky later told her 
husband, “Our David, he make bad 
mistake, but the American teacher 
does not wish to see only the wicked- 
ness of a small boy. She look for the 
goodness in his heart.” 

“So?” Mr. Czarnetsky nodded his 
head sagely. “In America, what else? 
You would rather maybe, the streets 
were paved with gold?” 

—HELEN STEWART CONYERS, Halls, 
Tennessee. 
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Uncle Sam, 
Tax Teacher 


HREE years ago a_ junior-high- 
T school teacher in Washington, 
D.C., telephoned the Internal Rev- 
enue Service for help. The children 
were pressing her with questions on 
how to fill out an income-tax form. 
Their parents needed to know. Did 
the Service have anything to offer? 

Indeed it did. An agent immedi- 
ately went before the class with forms 
and instruction sheets. He lectured, 
demonstrated, and helped the boys 
and girls fill out some sample tax 
returns. He left more material with 
the teacher. 

Two weeks later he was asked to 
return to quiz the students. To his 
amazement, these junior-high chil- 
dren answered questions which 
would stop an adult and then asked 
some questions which stopped the 
agent. 


For four or five years a number of 
officials in the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice had been toying with the idea of 
asking highschools to give instruc- 
tion in the mechanics of filing in- 
come-tax returns. They had some 
good reasons for this proposal. 

[1] Twenty-five percent of all tax 
returns are in sufficient error to 
change the tax by $2 or more. The 
terrific amount of manhours spent by 
the Service in correcting these errors 
could well be used in ferreting out 
fraud, increasing the efficiency of the 
service, or effecting economies in op- 
eration. 

[2] Many highschool students earn 
an income which requires them to 
file a tax return, if for no other rea- 
son than to get a refund of the tax 
withheld. 

[3] All students are potential tax- 


Mr. Meyer is a teacher of social studies 
and journalism at Grand Haven, Mich-- 
igan. At present he is in Washington, 
D. C., on a fellowship and is studying 
government in action. 
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payers and should be informed of 
their rights and obligations in tax 
matters. 

But it was the telephone call from 
the Washington teacher three years 
ago that finally stimulated the Serv- 
ice to start planning a program of 
instruction. 


T wo years ago a small number of 
highschools of various types were 
asked to cooperate with the Service 
in an experimental program. Every- 
one in the schools and in the revenue 
office seemed to be pleased with the 
results. 

In November and December of 
1952, materials for instruction were 
distributed to every secondary school 
in the country. The response from 
teachers was most encouraging. 

In October 1953, about 30,000 in- 
quiries were mailed to all the second- 
ary schools in the nation. By Novem- 
ber 24, replies had been received 
from 15,000 schools with more com- 
ing in daily. These cards indicated 
that at least two million students 
would be involved in the program. 

The Internal Revenue Service 

then sent to each interested school a 
kit of instruction. The kit contains 
one Form 1040 and a sheet of six 
W-2s for each student (both slightly 
reduced in size), and a “blown-up” 
copy of each of the four faces of the 
1040 (32x44 inches) for class use. 
There is also a 16-page booklet for 
the teacher entitled Federal Income- 
Tax Instruction, 1953 along with a 
12-page instruction pamphlet, Help- 
ful Information for 1953, which 
every taxpayer receives with his in- 
come-tax forms. 
_ If the teacher finds the material 
inadequate, Internal Revenue agents 
may be asked for assistance. If pos- 
sible, the agents will meet with 
groups of teachers, PTAs, or large 
gatherings of interested students. 


Last year, income-tax instruction 
was given in arithmetic, social stud- 
ies, commercial, economics, history, 
government and civics classes, and in 
adult education groups. After this in- 
struction, a_ scientifically selected 
cross-section of the tax returns pre- 
pared by students was carefully au- 
dited, and the error factor was found 
to be less than two percent—far be- 
low the normal national average of 
25%. 


Tue Service feels much of the diffi- 
culty the public has with income-tax 
returns stems from fear born of igno- 
rance, and that in too many persons 
a psychological block arises when 
they see a tax form. If this fear can 
be eliminated by instruction in the 
mechanics of filing a tax return, and 
by some discussion of the purposes 
and ways and means of taxation, the 
teacher’s efforts will be well worth- 
while. Both the government and in- 
dividual citizens stand to benefit. 

If your school is interested in ac- 
cepting the instructional materials 
of Uncle Sam, Tax Teacher, write to 
the Washington office of the Internal 
Revenue Service for the kit of ma- 
terials. If you need further help, 
contact your local Internal Revenue 
agent. + 
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HOW SHALL HE LEARN? 


This cartoon by Silvey J. Ray appeared in 
the Kansas City Star on September 22. At 
the request of Superintendent Mark W. 
Bills of Kansas City, Missouri, and Super- 
intendent F. L. Schlagle of Kansas City, 
Kansas, the cartoon was reprinted by the 
Star for distribution to each pupil in the 
two school systems. Additional reprints were 
supplied other schools, At least 100,000 were 
distributed. 
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The University 
Evening College 


SOME TRENDS IN ITS DEVELOPMENT 


JOHN B. SCHWERTMAN 


EW educators realize how influ- 

ential the university evening col- 
lege has become, particularly in 
urban universities, where evening 
college enrolments are more than 
likely to equal or exceed those of all 
day colleges and divisions combined. 
Furthermore, most evening colleges 
are a financial asset to the univer- 
sity. 

Hence, in quantitative and eco- 
nomic terms, the influence of the 
evening college is great indeed. 

The question now asked in the 
inner academic councils is: What is 
the quality of this influence? Is it 
good or bad for the university? 

This question, of course, points to 
a more basic one: What are the 
proper functions of a university in a 
democratic, industrialized, urban 
society? This basic question must be 
met head-on, wrestled with, and 
eventually answered for each institu- 
tion in terms of its own philosophy. 

Evening-college operations are usu- 
ally identified by one of several titles: 
Evening College; University College; 
Division or School of General Edu- 
cation. In a few cases, the term ‘‘com- 
munity college” or “adult education” 
is used. I believe that the term 
“adult education” as applied to even- 
ing programs has little meaning, or 
is only partially applicable, or is 
ambiguously used. 


Eveninc-cottece students are 
young adults whose principal oc- 
cupation is other than that of a full- 
time student. Included in their 
ranks are housewives, especially an 
increasing number of older mothers 
whose children have been cut loose 
from the apron strings. However, the 
mean age of evening-college students 
at present is about 28, altho this aver- 
age seems to be pushing upward. In 
ie cpenchera teenie tingle cepiindipneesiertnatteneannsenmennric 


Mr. Schwertman is director of the Cen- 


ter for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, Chicago, Illinois. 
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the evening college, students are ob- 
viously more heterogeneous in terms 
of age, in kinds of life experiences, 
and in ability than those in day col- 
leges. 

They are a far more homogeneous 
group in the number than in the 
kinds of life experiences. Their curve 
of intellectual abilities appears to be 
a bi-modal one. That is, compared 
with a normal distribution curve 
for day students, evening students 
present one cluster below the aver- 
age and one above it. 

There appears to be a trend toward 
giving the evening college an inde- 
pendent administrative status, altho 
at present the picture is confused. 
The only generalization currently 
possible is that typically an evening 
college dean (often called director) 
has independent status in some mat- 
ters and not in others. 

He usually has powers equal to 
other university deans in matters of 
ofice management, budget, promo- 
tion, and noncredit programing. On 
the other hand, he has something 
less than complete say about schedul- 
ing and the assignment of teaching 
personnel, and, in most instances, is 
hemmed in on curriculum matters, 
academic discipline, and standards. 
For such things the evening dean 
must usually work out flexible 
modus operandi with day deans and 
department chairmen. 

Somewhat more than half of the 
evening-college faculty is drawn 
from day departments. Sometimes 
evening teaching is a part of the 
regular teaching load, but, more 
often than not, extra compensation 
is paid for evening teaching. Where 
it is part of the regular load, there is 
a tendency to assign junior faculty 
members to evening classes, but 
where extra compensation is_ in- 
volved, senior faculty members us- 
ually seek the assignments. 

For the vocational curriculums— 





commerce, public administration, 
social work, education, and the like 
—parttime teaching talent is usually 
drawn from the community. In al- 
most every case the daytime academic 
department retains at least a veto 
power over parttime appointments 
for the teaching of credit courses. 


Ix THE evening programs the ma- 
jor problems lie in the area of the 
curriculum. Here we find the thorny 
questions which challenge the uni- 
versity’s conception of what its prop- 
er functions are. Such problems as 
academic standards and credit versus 
noncredit create a clash of conflicting 
philosophies. 

At present, the majority of eve- 
ning-college students appear to be 
going to school for utilitarian rea- 
sons. They are either seeking direct 
vocational preparation or college de- 
grees for the purpose of moving up 
the social and economic ladder. 

But other trends of considerable 
importance are beginning to be ap- 
parent. Older people, more con- 
cerned about the meaning of life 
than about economic or social better- 
ment, are coming back to the univer- 
sity in increasing numbers. There 
also seems to be an awakening of in- 
terest in liberal arts and humanistic 
studies, as something good in their 
own right, rather than merely as 
steps toward getting an academic 
degree. 

A few community groups are be- 
ginning to look to the university, not 





“We didn’t learn anything .. .” 
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as a “service station” to meet present- 
3 iy perceived needs, but as an enor- 
mous source of intellectual and spir- 
itual nourishment. These trends may 
help the evening college movement 
to understand and define what it 
really is. 
At present, I feel that the evening 
college is struggling to determine 
t what its social role should be. It is 
being pulled by two opposing philos- 
ophies. One of these directs attention 
and effort inward toward some of 
the older notions of the university 
as a conservator of knowledge, as 
an acquirer of knowledge, and as a 
trainer for specialized pursuits. The 
other pulls the attention and effort 
of the evening college outward 
toward the community, where life, 
which is merely read about and ex- 
amined laboratory-wise in the uni- 
versity, is lived in a full and dynamic 
manner. 


How then might the evening col- 
lege define what it is and what it 
ought to do? It may well be that the 
evening college will find that its pur- 
poses are best served not by a pre- 
dominantly inward orientation to- 

* ward academic subjectmatter, not 
by indiscriminate catering to com- 
munity pressures, but by looking pri- 
marily to those adults who are at- 
tracted by the desire to gain a greater 
understanding of the life they are 
now living. 

A specialized, industrialized _ so- 
ciety tends to divide life into many 
thinly related experiences. Being 
itself highly specialized, the urban 
university reinforces rather than 
counteracts this divisive tendency. 
Thought versus action, learning ver- 
sus doing, studying versus working: 
these are aspects of an underlying 
dichotomy that could prove disas- 
trous to a free society. 

In short, the unity of life and 
knowledge are denied. More impor- 
tant, the idea of unity between life 
: experience and knowledge is being 
denied. 

Hence, it may be the great oppor- 
tunity—indeed, the purpose—of the 
evening college to establish or re- 
establish this idea by means of its 
educational activity for adults. This 
will not happen, however, until the 
adult students are regarded as some- 
thing more than merely a group who 
didn’t get around to college when 
they were teenagers. + 
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The Super Superintendent 


helps the teacher grow professionally 
and do a better job of teaching. 


UPERINTENDENTS establish the 
S$ emotional climate of their schools. 
They either smother or encourage initia- 
tive on the part of all with whom they 
deal. 

As a classroom teacher, I can fully 
realize that a superintendent’s life is not 
an easy one. He is daily faced with prob- 
lems or people with problems. The good 
superintendent needs to be a superman, 
with the wisdom of a judge, the under- 
standing of a psychologist, the charm of 
an actor, the organizing ability of the 
industrialist, and the warmth of a parent. 

I believe that one of the superintend- 
ent’s important functions is to help 
teachers do their best. How can he go 
about doing this? 

One important way is for him to have 
faith in the teachers and to let them 
know it, solicit their opinions, and make 
them feel part of a team. Regulations 
should not be superimposed by him in 





Every responsible citizen has ob- 
ligation to be concerned with the 
future of our public schools, as 
with the future of all the social 
institutions characteristic of our 
American type of free society. 
—James B. Conant 





an authoritative manner but should be 
worked out on a cooperative basis when- 
ever possible. 

By some legerdemain—and wise pro- 
vision by the board of education for as- 
sistance in handling mechanical details— 
the good superintendent finds time in his 
busy schedule to listen to problems and 
to help teachers in whatever way he can. 

Nothing is more frustrating to teach- 
ers than to feel that the superintendent 
is inaccessible, that he has more impor- 
tant things to do than to help a mere 
teacher. 

Of course, this willingness to help has 
to be balanced by encouraging teachers 
to develop initiative and resourcefulness. 
But encouraging resourcefulness should 
never be merely a mask to cover an “I 
can’t be bothered” attitude. 

The good superintendent develops— 
with the teachers’ help—a set of guiding 
principles, a philosophy of education 





Miss Olson is a highschool business 
teacher in Marysville, Kansas, and presi- 
dent of the Advisory Council on Teacher 
Education of the Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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that sets up common goals. Such a frame- 
work is needed to insure that all are 
agreed on where they want to go and 
how they want to get there. 

The emotional climate of a general 
teachers meeting is also set by the su- 
perintendent. If he is skilful in human 
relations, an atmosphere of team spirit 
prevails. Such meetings can 
teachers with down-to-earth assistance, 
or they can be nothing but incredibly 
boresome affairs with the superintendent 
pontificating while everyone sits stiffly 
with glazed eyes and resistant minds. 

Without snooping, the superintendent 
needs to know what is going on in the 
schools. Inevitably, he will find things 
that need alteration or modification, and 
he should see to it that any necessary 
changes are made. Teachers do not re- 
sent this; they want a superintendent 
who gives them a feeling of direction. 

And it is only if he knows what is go- 
ing on that he will be in a position to 
make an intelligent defense of teachers 
when misunderstanding or half truths 
make them the objects of outside criti- 
cism. It is extremely important for teach- 
ers to feel that the superintendent is on 
their side, that he will not remain silent 
if irresponsible mud-slinging begins. 

As I write, I keep thinking of my own 
superintendent whose mild friendly 
manner one want to cooperate 
and plan for the interests of the system. 
I'm one of 22 faculty members in our 
highschool and one of 43 in our school 
system, but the superintendent and prin- 
cipals make us feel that each person is 
important. It’s the cooperation of all 
and the leadership of many that builds. 

We are encouraged to cooperate not 


provide 


makes 


only in our own school system, but in 
state and national organizations. For the 
last 16 years all our teachers have be- 
longed to MEA, KSTA, and NEA. 

I know that I have grown while on 
this job. Why? Because I have been given 
a chance to use my initiative. 
I have been encouraged to develop pro- 
fessionally. And also because I have been 
appreciated. 

Appreciation and understanding are 
two big motivating factors. If what we 
do is appreciated, we feel that the hard- 
est work is worthwhile. 

Let me say, in closing, that apprecia- 
tion is a two-way street and that admin- 
istrators need and want commendation 
and loyal backing every bit as much as 
teachers do. # 


Because 
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Any Questions? 


A Np now, are there any questions 
about the material we have just cov- 
ered?” you ask your class as invitingly 
as possible. Dead silence follows. 

\ few days later George stands by 
vour side at the desk. The work on 
his paper shows that he should have 
spoken up. Why didn’t he? 

Weeks later you attend a confer- 
ence with a group of fellow teachers. 
Che talk you have just heard was a 
stimulating one, but there is a point 
vou would like clarified. You hope 
someone will ask a question about it. 
Why don’t you? 

Why does the opportunity to ask 
questions often seem to produce a 
vacuum? It seems to me that fre- 
quently it is a type of egocentricity 
that produces silence—a_ selfconcern 
that will not permit one to expose 
himself to the possible criticism. 

It is a selfconcern that raises such 
questions as: What will others think 
of me if I speak up? How can I ex- 
press myself before such a_ large 
group? Won't my question sound 
stupid? Apparently the people who 
do ask questions are those who have 
the courage to break down selfcen- 
tered fears by forgetting themselves 
in reaching out for a clearer under- 
standing of an idea. 

One day I popped this question to 
a group of eighth-graders: “Has any- 
one here ever held back a question he 
wanted to ask because he thought 
his classmates might think he was 
dumb?” A few hands went up quickly. 
Then others. To my surprise every 
hand was up. I put mine up too. 

So then we took time to discuss 
this state of affairs. Why, in a class- 
room dedicated to learning, should 
we avoid such a natural way to fur- 
ther learning? 

“Some teachers don’t want to 
bother with questions,” said John. 

“Sometimes I know I should know 
the answer, but I just don’t and I'd 
feel stupid asking,” added Ethel. 

\nd so it continued. My. question, 
“Would you like to feel free to ask 
questions?” was greeted by a unani- 
mous “Yes!”” And on this we made a 
compact. We would not condemn 
earnest question-askers even in our 
inside thoughts. For my part, my 
“Are there any questions about this?” 
would be asked with expectancy. 

In the weeks that followed we all 
felt more comfortable with each other, 
And our work together had a new 
smoothness. 


—ESTHER HOLCOMB, Melbourne, 
Australia. 
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Selling Encyclopedias 


HE executive committee of a lo- 

cal association requests an opin- 
ion on the following statement of 
facts: 

A number of parents, after discussion 
at a PTA meeting, complained to a local 
association regarding the activities of 
two teachers who were seeking to sell 
encyclopedias for profit to the parents 
of children in their classes. Several of 
these parents reported that they had ad- 
mitted one teacher to their homes as a 
friend only to find she had come to sell 
books. The parents were concerned over 
whether their failure to buy encyclo- 
pedias might adversely affect the grades 
of their children. The request asks 
whether or not such solicitation by 
teachers constitutes a violation of the 
Code. 


The Ethics Committee has pointed 
out in previous opinions that many 
teachers, in order to remain in the 
profession, have found it necessary to 
supplement their teaching salaries by 
outside employment. The right to 
augment teaching income is specifi- 
cally recognized in the Code. Outside 
employment is permissible if it does 
not fall within the provisions of Sec- 
tions 9 or 10 of the Fourth Principle. 
These sections require that a teacher 
will: 

[9] Accept no compensation from pro- 
ducers of instructional supplies when 
one’s recommendations affect the local 
purchase or use of teaching aids. 

[10] Engage in no gainful employ- 
ment, outside of his contract, where the 
employment affects adversely his pro- 
fessional status or impairs his standing 
with students, associates, and the com- 
munity. 


Section 9 is directed to compensa- 
tion received for supplies purchased 
by a local school system and has no 
application in the present case. 

It is the opinion of the committee 
that the teachers who solicited par- 
ents of their students to purchase en- 
cyclopedias violated the provisions of 
Section 10. 

There is agreement among parents 
and teachers generally that encyclo- 
pedias can be useful educational 
materials. Obviously no_profession- 
ally minded teacher would be in- 
fluenced in grading a child by the 
attitude of his parents toward pur- 
chasing an encyclopedia. Moreover, 
there is no doubt that some teachers 


can solicit parents of their pupils 
in such a way as to give no offense 
and raise no question of propriety. 
However, in the case presented such 
factors are not the test of ethical 
practice under Section 10. The test is 
whether the special nature of the 
student-teacher relationship tends to 
affect adversely the response of par- 
ents to the solicitation and, in turn, 
the teacher’s standing in the com- 
munity. 

In the instant case there is a factor 
of implied pressure not unlike that 
which arises when a teacher is asked 
to purchase a product by his super- 
visor; the committee looked with dis- 
favor on such solicitation in Opinion 
Number Three. 

Unquestionably many parents do 
not feel free to decide on the merits 
whether they will purchase an en- 
cyclopedia if approached by their 
child’s teacher. Such solicitation is 
frequently resented. Any solicitation 
of parents which is looked on with 
disfavor by them will inevitably af- 
fect the teacher’s status in the com- 
munity and can reflect on the pro- 
fession. 


ETHICS 
OPINION NUMBER NINE 


This is the ninth in a series of 
opinions on fundamental issues of 
widespread interest to the profession. 
These opinions are issued by the NEA 
Committee on Professional Ethics. 
They are illustrative of type-fact situa- 
tions based on actual or hypothetical 
cases submitted by teachers and ad- 
ministrators and are not directed to- 
ward any person or school system. 

In arriving at the opinions, the com- 
mittee has the benefit of legal counsel. 
The American Bar Association has fol- 
lowed a similar plan with respect to 
its code for 25 years. 

If there is any practice in your area 
which you think raises a question of 
professional ethics, or if there is a prac- 
tice about whose ethical implications 
you are uncertain, the committee in- 
vites you to submit a complete state- 
ment of the material facts. Such re- 
quests will be given careful considera- 
tion, altho the committee reserves the 
right to determine those cases on which 
formal opinions will be rendered. 
Write to the Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics, NEA headquarters. 
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[Oct. 20-Nov. 20, 1953] 


ALASKA—Ray M. Bassett 

ARIZONA—Ruth M. Adams, Myrl Arm- 
strong, William A. Carter, Grace E. Daniels, 
Dixie Lee Johnson, David O. Lloyd, David E. 
Sieswerda, Theodore K. Taylor, John M. Zan- 
nis, Caroline B. Weber 

CALIFORNIA—Eleanor M. Cole, Glenn Du- 
four, Jr., Stuart Dufour, Lawrence F. Geffen, 
Paul Moore, Margaret Louise Orear, Lloyd R. 
Thompson, Kingery E. Whiteneck, Lois Elliott 
Williams 

COLORADO—Colbert E. Cushing, Vera June 
Haas, Ione C. Harris, Stanley Leftwich, L. 
Harold Kraus, Helen R. Maijaia, Glenelle 
McBeath, Rae Goff Pinkston, Margaret Shaf- 
fer, Elizabeth Sneddon 

CONNECTICUT—Bernard C. Dullea, Robert 
E. Dunn, Forrest R. Gowen, Howard W. Ide, 
Marion Ventura Ranhosky 


DELAW ARE—Russell D. Dineen, Mary 
Laura Francis, Anna E. Beebe 
D.C.—Lois Flambouris, Janet D. Frost, 


Natalie Gould, Walter E. Hess, Shildrick A. 
Kendrick, Vanett Lawler, Florence Alice 
Raum, Marjorie B. Scates, Frank L. Sievers, 
Lois M. Clark, Anne Lola Early 
FLORIDA—Thena C. Crowder, Ruth J. 
Metzger, Laverne Nelson, Mabel Nelson, 
Pauline Rieus, Anna M. Shockley, Arthurine 
Strapp, J. B. White 
GEORGIA—Lylete W. Crawford 
IDAHO—Theron Clark, William Thomas 
ILLINOIS—Francis E. Adams, Esther Al- 
brecht, James R. Allen, L. Ivan Baldwin, 
Fannie Mae Bartman, Grace A. Brewer, 
Jacqueline Cravener, Joseph T. Dematio, Ron- 
ald O. Ehart, Elisabeth Stewart Eldred, Lola 
A. Emery, Sara J. Fernald, Margaret Vivian 
Fischer, Florence C. Fults, Anne Gustafson, 
Raymond M. Hosteland, Raymond W. Janota, 
Ruth I. Jones, Robert H. Metcalf, Lorraine 
Eve Mueller, Eleanor McCoy, Dale K. Me- 
Curdy, Willis E. MeNelly, Irene C. Phillips, 
Victor E. Ricks, Gus F. Roth, David G. 
Skelton, Edith M. Sowers, Lucille Stewart, 





Figuratively Speaking 


“Dw you have any figures of speech 
for breakfast?” I asked an English 
class in the Tifton [Georgia] High- 
school one day. Students twisted their 
necks, almost rose from their desks, 
and looked startled. They had heard 
of vitamins for breakfast, but not 
figures of speech. 

When I explained that the expres- 
sion “drink a cup or glass” when you 
refer to drinking from the vessel is 
metonymy, the use of one word for 
another it suggests, laughs rever- 
berated thru the room. “Since to try 
to drink a cup or glass would choke 
you to death, metonymy has an im- 
portant part in saving your life,” I 
further explained. 

A day with figures of speech was the 
next class assignment after a discus- 
sion of the lesson. Students were to 
record figures of speech from early 
morning until bedtime at night. Here- 
tofore their idea was that one had to 
climb a stepladder to reach figures of 
speech; my purpose was to show that 
they were scattered on the lowly 
ground of everyday life. 
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Forrest L. Tabor, Lillias K. Walker, Joseph 
M. Winek, Susan H. Wood ‘ 

INDIANA—Lewis Rogier Allendorph, John 
F. Arnold, Mary Jane Beaman, Leland Blunt, 
Bernard D. Carmin, Margaret Ruth Conrad, 
William E. Franklin, Mildred Lane, Mildred 
R. Moon, Leona Plumanns, Borden R. Purcell, 
Ruth Shanks, Juanita Shearer 

I1OWA—Dorothy C. Ash, W. Henry Galbreth, 
Harvey L. Hill, Kenneth I. Jonson, Charles F. 
Martin, Clarence I. Pease 

KANSAS—Irene De Armon, Alice Barnett, 
Earl R. Bevan, Katherine Cardwell, Dorothy 
M. Casady, June Coleman, Ruby Crary, Leah 
Emma Crump, Bessie Gaiser, Marie Gaiser, 
Mattie M. Glasgow, Wallace M. Good, Maud 
Gray, Richard C. Harder, Elizabeth Haines, 
Mabel B. Harrison, Elizabeth Hepler, Thomas 
I.. Iden, Roland C. Kallaus, Hazel A. Kier, 
Boyd King, Gladys L. Kinsey, Emma Kolb, 
Corinne E. Lightbody, Ruth Modrell, Robert 
E. McAdoo, Lola McNaughton, Florence 
Palmer, Clara L. Petefish, Hilton Prather, 
John Forrest Riggs, Elsie Rump, W. Walter 
Russell, Mary Shay, Helen E. Shaw, Etta 
Blanche Smith, Elizabeth Sparks, Clarence R. 
Spong, Helen Streeter, Giles Theilmann, Ken- 
neth R. Timken, E. B. Weaver, Claude A, 
Welch 

LOUISIANA—Alvin Joseph Aubry, Eliza- 
beth E. Brandau, W. C. Brunson, Fred M. 
Chatelain, Avis J. Dupont, Alfred L. Firment, 
Maria L. Fulham, Dorothy Lee Hawkins, R. 
A. Lipscomb, Joe Peak, Aleda Peres, Margaret 
Una Poche, James F. Redmond, Adolph R. 


Slaughter, Theresa . Wicks, Nettie G. 
Willingham 
MAINE—Kenneth Johnson, Maynard E. 


Wright 

MARYLAND—Florence-Bryd Allen, John D. 
Bond, Mary A. Crouse, Samuel Dixon, William 
Cc. Graham, Beatrice M. Gudridge, George E. 
Harris, Louise B. Howell, Robert M. Isenberg, 
Evelyn Kay, Oliveine C. King, Dora M. 
Magaha, Emily M. Manlove, Katherine A. 
Marth, W. Leo McFarlane, Emma McIntire, 
Adlyn McLane, M. Eleanor Rice, Hubert 
Chester Santucci, Margie Slaughter, Florence 
P. Smith, Rebecca Smith, Mary Hamilton 
Spencer, George E. Surgeon, Norma Jane 
Taylor, Margaret K. Wallace 

MASSACHUSETTS—Richard David Batch- 
elder, Frances M. Buckley, Adele J. McCon- 
achie, Hazel S. Stratton 

MICHIGAN—Helen E. Boer, Charles S§S. 
Cameron, Ford 8S. Ceasar, Myrtle K. Curtis, 
Thomas F. Davis, Jr., Robert Alphonse De 
Mars, Elizabeth J. Dupuis, W. Earl Holman, 
Virginia M. Kirkwood, Thelma M. Livingston, 
Myla Monroe, Wilma C. Norton, Etta Reid, 
Harvey Schoensee, Hugh Schram, Lewis 
Tamblyn, W. Scott Westerman, Jr., Ruth 
White 

MINNESOTA—Harold B. Addicott, Roy B. 


At the next recitation all of my 
seniors wanted to speak at once. “I 
slept like a log, a simile, an expressed 
comparison,” was the first example 
cited. Then students rapidly fired the 
following: “I ate two bowls, referring 
to cereal, metonymy”; “The kettle 
boiled, metonymy”; “What a good 
cook my sister is, irony’; “Our rolls 
were as light as a feather, simile’; 
“The pancakes were tough as leather, 
simile’; “My girl friend is a peach, 
metaphor, an implied comparison.” 
One of the boys drawled, “Our bis- 
cuits were brickbats, a metaphor.” 

Another boy had looked all over 
creation for his books, hyperbole, a 
fanciful exaggeration, before stepping 
on the gas, metonymy. A girl had 
walked like lightning, another simile, 
to get to school on time. 

From the campus came such expres- 
sions as the following: “He's a wolf, 
a metaphor”; “She weighs a ton, hy- 
perbole”; “That girl is a bale of cot- 
ton, metaphor’; “Daddy is having a 
time with his hands on the farm, 
synecdoche, putting a part for the 
whole or the whole for the part.” 

—IDA BELLE WILLIAMS, South Geor- 
gia College, Douglas, Ga. 








Aune, Charles L. Balcer, Bernice Berg, Myrtle 
Berggren, Donald Bordsen, Frank P. Bruce, 
Jr., Kathryn Ada Bunn, Helen Burnes, James 
A. Dahl, Charles E. Davies, Dorothy Dodds, 
William J. Ellena, Roy A. Flom, Bernard I 
Gill, Clarence A. Glasrud, Virginia Grantham, 
Dolson W. Hill, John M. Jenkins, Grant John- 
son, Erling O. Johnson, Lulu W. Johnson, Jane 
Johnston, Genevieve N. King, Edmund C. 
Lee, Edith Miller, Donald G. Moline, Margaret 
Newton, Helen Oliphant, Oluf Theadore Olsen, 
James Pengra, James 8S. Perlman, Dorothy 
Putt, Ruth C. Randahl, Glaydon D. Robbins, 
Anna C. Rustvold, Bertha Rustvold, J. A. 
Sater, Aili Siltanen, Paul Solberg, Vera Strom, 
Justin W. Swenson, Erland K. Temanson, Otto 
E. Ursin, Lawrence E. Wermager 
MISSOURI—Frances M. Bealke, Virginia 
M. Carson, Claire Chasse, Margaret Anne 
Cooper, Isabella J. Cramer, Ina Lee Kinkade, 
Lois Knowles, Dessa Jane Manuel, Gladys F. 
Meyers, Murl R. Moore, Ruth J. Rubel, Georgia 
Searcy, Alice H. Ternstrom 
MONTANA—Harriet Cole, James A. Gilbert, 
W. Orton Sirrine 
NEBRASKA—Dorothy E. Edwards, Frances 
M. Edwards, W. J. Hauser, Marjorie R. E. 
Mortensen, Evelyn D. Ripa, Lucille F. Sollen- 
berger 
NEVADA—J. 
Burkholder 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Mary V. Golding, Mar- 
garet E. Grothey, Martin Mitchell 
NEW JERSEY—Lester B. Ball, Robert D 
sole, Rose L. Cassini, Hollis L. Caswell, An- 
thony R. Catrambone, John H. Cooper, Jr., 
George G. Dickerson, Tadeusz A. Dobracki, 
Earl B. Garrison, Adele Petty Giles, Mildred 
H. Harden, William D. Hayward, C. Wilson 
Jackson, Eli A. Kane, James M. Lynch, Jr., 
Angelo Joseph Macaluso, Helen M. Mathews, 
Constance A. Moy, Dorothea V. Neary, Gordon 
G. Poinsett, Hazel J. Quackenbush, Ida T. 
Reeves, Thomas E. Robinson, Leda Shishoff, 
Jennie Simpson, Alfred F. Taylor, Anna lL. 
Teague, Walter E. Wilson, Kenneth A. Woolf, 
Kathryn A. Yohn 
NEW MEXICO—<Alice M. Mayes, Mary Lou 
Rath, Richard V. Traylor 
NEW YORK—Mildred D. Geiger, Edna M. 
June, John Henry Martin, 8S. Charles Melton, 
Doris B. Morton, Charles E. Moulton, A. Mer- 
vyn McClintock, Louis V. Nannini, Doris B 
Squier, Beatrice W. Stanley, Jeanne Roberta 
Sussieck, Marjorie E. Tibbo 
NORTH CAR‘ LINA—Robert Logan Patton, 
Julia Whitty, C. M. Abernethy 
NORTH DAKOTA—Norman L. Krong, Don- 
ald N. Anderson, Gladys Larson, Erich Selke, 
Edward C. Shelton, Edith Skogen 
OHIO—Florence E. Bowsher, Neville Byron 
Bozarth, Mary Campbell Bryan, Donald J 
Drake, Earl W. Harris, Jr., Esther M. Jones, 
tobert L. MecNiel, Helen A. Rice, Mariel M. 
Sayre, Edna M. Tefft, Elsie A. Wallace, Wil- 
liam Lindsey Wilson 
OKLAHOMA—<Arthur L. Burks, Ray Ham- 
man, D. D. Kirkland, Marguerite Maschek, 
Gerald T. Sample, Bessie Scott, J. Chester 
Swanson, Alta E. C. Thomas 
OREGON—Ruby Schilen Phillips, Katherine 
J. Stevens, Robert Waite Warner 
PENNSYLVANIA—Edna McC. Adams, John 
Cc. Barner, John W. Bay, Joseph M. Benkert, 
Edith A. Bigelow, Miriam W. Cokely, Nina 
Crawford Dean, Frank W. Desanzo, Isabel 
Fogel Dryfoos, Alva R. Eshleman, John H 
Evans, Jr., Harry K. Gerlach, Sophie T. Good, 
Mae Guhl, Mary E. Heltibridle, Durell A 
Hollinger, Fred Hunt, George Kaluger, Shirley 
Kaufman, Henry K. Klein, Mae Anne Korb, 
Raymond J. Krushinski, Mary 8. LeFever, 
Ruth Lyver, Louise Maguire, Sophia Morris, 
Mary Mulhern, Margaret M. McFeaters, Vir- 
ginia Steele McNeill, Paul Phillips, Edith K 
Quigley, Oleta Ramage, Mary C. touse, 
Frances Rowe, Evelyn B. Royahn, Jessie R 
Sandwick, Mildred H. Schall, Franklin C 
Spitler, Clara B. Sullenger, Carl A. Utberg, 
Jr.. Mary H. Walker, Donald Wall, John 
Wargetz 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Marion Bee 
oO. K. MeDaniel, Donald F. Vorreyer 
TENNESSEE—Leora W. Allen, Anna E 
Cebrat, Lawrence G. Derthick, Theresa Harris, 
Mamye Carmine Knox, Lou Jones Lucas, Mary 
Anne Norris, Mary F. Parrish, Allene N 
Smith, William B. Stradley, Harriette E. Wells 
TEXAS—V. Besselle Attwell, Carmen Avila, 
Margaret W. Bigham, Mary A. Clayton, M 
Browning Combs, Byron Davis, Orval Filbeck, 
G. G. Grant, M. L. Hansard, Jr., Ishmael 
Hill, Floyd Honey, J. P. Moore, Julia Rogers, 
Yvette C. Rosenthal, Elgin E. Sims, Mrs. Clell 
R. Smith, Hazel Steel, Catherine M. Taylor, 
Ray M. Woolbright 
VIRGINIA—Frances Bates, Virginia Hazel- 
grove, Anna L. Hyer, Katherine A. Meade, 
Ida Morford, George A. McCauley, C. Godfrey 
Paska, Beatrice C. Tabor 
WASHINGTON—James A. Albers, Lyman 
K. Bailey, Mrs. W. J. Baagoe, Maurice Walter 
Bright, John E. Closner, Loris E. Crampton, 
Doris J. Delurme, Elmer E. Dubes, Arthur 
B. Dunning, Robert E. Winters, Kenneth W 
Elfbrandt, Harold J. Evans, Donald E. Fowler, 
William Glenn Fowler, Arlene D. Fox, Marie 
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Ganfield, Dean C. Glandon, Doris Green, Ida 
(jroesheck, Rudolph 8. Guttebo, T. Olai Hage- 
ness, Tom Hannan, Wesley E. Hillman, Ray 
S. Hoag, Clyde V. Irving, Boyd C. Jacobs, 
William G. Kalenius, Jr., Ted Leagjeld, Minnie 
M. Lingreen, Victor E. Lund, John 8S. Martin- 
son, Jr., Arthur M. McGraw, Morris J. Mc- 
Heffey, William E Newton, Gladys Perry, 
Jessie E. Plamondon, Gerald E. Post, Wilma 
M Reeck, William V Rehman, James H. 
Robertson, Henry Schmitz, Lyle Stewart, 
Donald A. Turya, Orval Way, Vonn Wernecke, 
Phillip G. Wiederrecht 

WEST VIRGINIA—Mae Gwen Baker, Dessie 
Bostick, Virginia Bruce Boyer, Eunice Byer, 
Delphia Copenhaver, Hope Cromwell, Leta B. 
Foglesong, June G. France, Edythe Gleason, 
Julia P. Haws, Betty H. Hinkle, Blanche E. 
Hinkle, Walter A. Holden, Alice L. Holstein, 
Mary Largent, Lillian M. Locke, Solena Massi, 
Evelyn Fr Morris, Lillian Napier Porter, 
Thelma lL, Propst, Mary Elizabeth Pugh, 
Pauline €C. Richardson, Marie Clarke Roush, 
Pauline C. Scott, Nokomis Shelton, Carrie F. 
Smith, Roy James Smith, Sr., Helen Thomp- 
son, Opal Ward, Margaret. S. Willard, Ima 
Wilson, Charles N. Wimer 

WISCONSIN—Eleanor R. Brouwer, Kathryn 
S. Counsell, Robert L. Johnson, Armond F. 
Ketterer, Wilmer Pautz, Irene E. Smith 

WYOMING—Wana §& Clay, Virginia L. 





Dunlap, William McClaren, Lon L. Stephens, 
Mark Stratton 
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Jan. 4-5: Regional conference, Natl Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, New Orleans. 

Jan. 15-16: Regional conference, Natl 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, Santa Fe. 

Jan. 18-19: Regional conference, Natl 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, Timberline, Oreg. 

Feb. 11-13: Annual meeting, American 
Assn of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 11-13: Joint meeting, Research Foun- 
dation of the United Business Education 
Assn, Administrators Division of UBEA, 
Natl Assn of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, and US Chapter of Internatl 
Society for Business Education, Chicago. 

Feb. 13-18: Natl convention, American 
Assn of School Administrators, Atlantic City. 

NEA groups that will meet in Atlantic 
City either prior to or during the AASA 
convention include: American Educational 
Research Assn, Dept of Rural Education, 

Assn for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Dept of Classroom ‘Teachers, 
Internat! Council for Exceptional Children, 
Future Teachers of America, Natl School 
Public Relations Assn, Natl Council on 
Yeacher Retirement, Natl Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education, Dept 
ot Audio-visual Instruction, and Dept of 
Elementary School Principals. 

Feb. 20-24: 38ih annual convention, Natl 
Assn of Secondary-school Principals, Mil- 
waukee. 

Feb. 24-26: Southern district convention, 
American Assn for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Biloxi, Miss. 

Feb. 26-27: South central regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Topeka, 
Kans. 

Mar. 2-5: Annual convention, Dept of 
Audio-visual Instruction, Chicago. 
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Mar. 4-6: Natl conference on higher edu- 
cation, Assn for Higher Education, Chicago. 

Mar. 4-6: Southwestern regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Carlsbad, 
N. Mex. 

Mar. 5-7: Regional conference, Natl Assn 
of Educational Secretaries, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Mar. 7-12: Annual convention, Assn for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Los Angeles. 

Mar. 12-13: Northwestern regional con- 
ference, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Mar. 18-20: Western regional meeting, 
United Business Education Assn, Portland, 
Oreg. 

Mar. 25-26: Regional conference, Natl 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, Milwaukee. 

Mar. 26-27: North central regional con- 
ference, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Mil- 
waukee. 

Mar. 26-31: Biennial natl meeting, Music 
Educators Natl Conference, Chicago. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 2: Midwest district conven- 
tion, American Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Indianapolis. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3: Southwest district, Amer- 
ican Assn for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, ‘Tucson. 


Attention, Classroom Teachers 


THe NEA’ Department of Classroom 
‘Teachers will hold several activities during 
the AASA convention in Atlantic City, Feb. 
13-18, 1954. The following functions will be 
held in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel: 

Executive committee meeting, Sat., Feb. 
13, at 9:30 a.m. 

Open house, Sun. afternoon, Feb. 14, 6-8 
p-m. In an adjoining room, slides and 
movies of “The Cruising Classroom” will be 
shown. All in attendance at the convention 
are cordially invited. 

Annual Classroom ‘Teachers luncheon, 
‘Tues., Feb. 16, 12:30 p.m. Many classroom 
teachers invite their superintendents to this 
luncheon as guests. 

Plans have been made for the department 
to cosponsor 18 discussion groups with the 
AASA, and will also hold a joint session with 
the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. 





FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1954 NEA Convention—June 27-July 2, 
New York City. 

American Education Week—Nov. 7-13. 
Theme: “Good Schools Are Your Respon- 
sibility.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1953: 520,442. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: NEA 
Handbook, pages 246-47, inside back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 349-365. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, council: complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 257-327. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Hand- 
book, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 367-373. 





Further Steps, prepared by the staff of 
the Educational Policies Commission. 
Things teachers have indicated that need 
to be done to make the teaching of moral 
and spiritual values more effective. 4p. 
Single copies free. EPC, NEA. 

NEA Research Bulletin: “Schools 
Help Prevent Delinquency.” October 
1953. Single copies 50¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Research Division, NEA. 

Moving Forward. Annual report of 
the National Commission on ‘Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards to 
the profession for 1952-53. 8p. Free. Also 
two reports from Miami Beach Confer- 
ence: Suggested Adjustments To Alle- 
viate Teacher Shortages. Report of Spe- 
cial Group B. 8p. Free. Measures of 
Teacher Competences. Report of Spe- 
cial Group D. 12p. Free. Order from 
NCTEPS, NEA. 

TuREE skits: At St. Peter’s Gate by 
Helen Ryan. Promotion of membership 
and participation in professional asso- 
ciations. 1952. 6p. Free. It Can Happen 
in Any School, by the public relations 
committee of the Ft. Wayne [Ind.]| 
Teachers Assn. Public-relations tools and 
technics. 12p. Free. Do You Know Liz? 
by Beatrice Harvey and Corma Mowrey. 
Code of ethics skit for local associations. 
1953. 9p. Free. Order from NEA. 

Selected Basketball Articles. Collec. 
tion of articles by outstanding authori- 
ties to help player, teacher, coach, and 
official. 92p. 1953. $1. Quantity discounts. 
AAHPER, NEA. 

The Mathematics Student Journal. 
New quarterly journal for highschool 
students prepared by the Natl Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics in coopera- 
tion with the Mathematical Assn of 
America. First issue Feb. 1954. Group 
subscriptions only: 20¢ per year or 15¢ 
per semester per person. All orders in 
group must be for same length of time. 

Minimum order five copies. Also The 
Arithmetic Teacher, Ben A. Sueltz, ed. 
New quarterly journal for teaching of 
arithmetic in elementary grades. First 
issue Feb. 1954. Subscription rates $1.50 
to individuals, $2.50 to schools or libra- 
ries. 10¢ additional for mailing to Can- 
ada and 25¢ additional to foreign coun- 
tries. Order journals from Natl Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. 


Filmstrip 


Basketball Rules for Girls. Set of six 
filmstrips in full color, with captions. 
Available in sets only. 1953. $24. 
AAHPER, NEA. 
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Conference Attracts Leaders 





PARTICIPANTS at the Eighth National 
Conference on Citizenship [Sept. 17-19] 
in Washington, D. C., included William 
\. Early, NEA president, and Patricia 
Lynch, conference-group leader repre- 
senting the American Junior Red Cross 
from Erie, Pa. Patricia, youngest of the 
group leaders, is a senior in East High- 
school in Erie. She plans to major in 
political science or history in college. 


500,000th NEA Member Honored 





E. P. 


BROOME PHOTO 


THe NEA presented Eloise Key 
Pendarvis, teacher in the North Augusta 
[S. C.] Public Schools, with a special 
certificate in honor of her being the 
500,000th member of the association. 
Presentation made Lyle W. 
Ashby, NEA assistant secretary for pro- 
fessional relations, at a meeting of the 
Palmetto Education Association of South 
Carolina. Mrs. Pendarvis was also hon- 
ored at the Miami Beach convention. 


For Pen Friends 


For information on international cor- 
respondence for children, write to Inter- 
national Friendship League, Inc., 40 
Mount Vernon St., Boston 8; or Interna- 
tional Correspondence for Children, P.O. 
Box 413, Pasadena 18, Calif. 


was by 
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H. Seont ‘Vest 
COLORADO 


Wendell P. Butler 
KENTUCKY 


Herbert G. Espy 
MAINE 






Don M. Dafoe 
ALASKA 


Quill E. Cope 
TENNESSEE 


Dr. Givens Commended 


A RESOLUTION warmly commending 
Willard E. Givens, retired NEA execu- 
tive secretary, for his services to the 


Philippine Public School Teachers As- 
sociation was approved by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the PPSTA upon 
the conclusion of Dr. Givens’ assignment 
with that organization last spring. “ 
The advice of Dr. Givens... will... 
vitalize the efforts of the association in 
securing better education for Filipino 
children and youth and better working 
conditions for teachers the 
lution reads in part. 

Dr. Givens went to the Philippines 
upon invitation of the Philippine Pub- 
lic School Teachers Association. 


UN Desk Calendar 

AN OFFICIAL United Nations desk 
calendar has been prepared by the UN 
Department of Public Information in 
response to worldwide requests. 

‘UN pictures—54 in all—present a pic- 
ture of the overall work of the UN and 
its specialized agencies. For sale at 
United Nations Bookshop, General As- 
sembly Building, New York City, or at 
local bookstores. $1.50. 


reso- 


Chief State School Officers 


There have been 11 changes in chief state 
school officers since the NEA JourNAL ran the 
full list in September 1951. New CSSOs are 
shown here with the exception of A. W. Ford, 


of education, Arkansas, and 


Charles F. Carroll, superintendent of public 
instruction, North Carolina, for whom pictures 
were not available in time for inclusion. 


Frederick M. Raubinger 
NEW JERSEY 


Clair L. Taylor 
MICHIGAN 


Sigurd E. Esser 
CANAL ZONE 


Clayton J. Chamberlin 
HAWAII 





Professional Leaders 


In this column appear the names of 
new [or reelected] NEA department offt- 
and commission Others 
will be listed next 


cers members. 


month. 


County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents Division of Department 
of Rural Education 


President: Cecil Shufheld, supervisor, 
Howard County Schools, Nashville, Ark. 

First vicepresident: E. Guy Stapleton, 
supt, Baltimore County Schools, Tow- 
son, Md. 

Second vicepresident: B. O. Wilson, 
supt, Contra Costa County Schools, Mar- 
tinez, Calif. 

Executive committee: G. 
Smith, supt, Somerset County Schools, 
Somerville, N. J. [immediate pastpresi- 
dent]; Ernest W. Barker, supt, Potta- 
wattamie County Schools, Council Bluffs, 
lowa [new]; Hugh K. Cassell, division 
supt, Augusta County Schools, Staunton, 
Va. [continuing]; H. G. Greer, 
Monroe County Schools, 


Sampson 


supt, 
Monroeville, 


Ala. [continuing]; Audrey James, supt, 
Murray County Schools, Slayton, Minn. 
[new]. 
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HOW TO DO IT 





Apply for a Job 


This statement is designed for use of 
highschool counselors, sponsors of col- 
lege FTA groups, and teachers applying 
for a position. The latter are reminded 
to observe local protocol and profes- 
sional ethics and go thru proper chan- 
nels. 


” R. THOMPSON will see you 
RA now,” says the secretary, look- 
ing extremely noncommital, and sud- 
denly your mouth feels full of crum- 
pled flannel. You realize that in the 
next few minutes you're going to 
make an impression that may decide 
whether you're going to get that job. 

Being on time is important. Most 
interviewers feel that anyone who is 
late for an interview may not be a 
dependable worker. 

Whether it is fair or not, you are 
also judged by what the interviewer 
sees when he meets you. Practically 
the first thing he notices is your pos- 
ture, as it is an indication of your 
selfconfidence and alertness. 

The interviewer also notices your 
grooming. Many positions are lost be- 
cause of a lack of attention to neat- 
ness and cleanliness. Expensive cloth- 
ing is not necessary, but certainly 
clothes should be neat, shoes polished, 
hands and nails immaculate. 

Now that your posture and appear- 
ance have passed inspection, you are 
ready for the actual interview. Just 
what do you do? Do you introduce 
yourself? Do you sit down? Do you 
shake hands? The logical answer is 
to take your cue from the interviewer. 
For example, if he offers his hand, 
give a firm handshake. 





More often than not, the inter- 
viewer will ask you about yourself. 
Be ready with well-organized infor- 
mation. 

Generally, the first question will be 
about your background. In a forth- 
right and poised manner, tell about 
your education, experience, marital 
status, and so forth. Avoid undue 
modesty on the one hand and boast- 
fulness on the other. 

In addition to an oral account of 
your background, submit a typewrit- 
ten page interpreting your qualifica- 
tions in terms of this position. A brief 
resumé makes a far better impression 
than a bulky sheaf of data. 

Submit a list of references with up- 
todate addresses and phone numbers. 
Ask permission in advance from each 
person you use as a reference. 

Show familiarity with the require- 
ments of this particular job and with 
the organization. Don’t be afraid to 
act interested, but don’t pant avidly. 

Indicate that your chief interest is 
in the work itself and the contribu- 
tion you can make. However, if no 
information seems forthcoming as to 
salary, leave, teaching load, and the 
like, it is not only legitimate but 
sensible to ask about such items. 

The interviewer will usually give 
you some indication when he con- 
siders the interview at an end. As a 
candidate, you can tell him that you 
will be happy to answer any questions 
that he may have later on. Then 
thank him and leave. 

Shortly after the interview it’s es- 
sential to send a followup letter indi- 
cating your continued interest. One 
letter, however, is enough. 

— ROBERT F. MENKE, director of 
placement and associate professor of 
education, Arizona State 
Tempe, Arizona. 


College, 


Omaha Life Members at Miami Beach Convention 





Tuts picture of the Omaha [Neb.] Ed- 
ucation Association delegation to the 
Miami Beach Convention last summer 
made the Omaha World-Herald society 
page. Every member of the delegation, 
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alternates as well as regular delegates, 
had become a life member when the 
picture was taken, according to Gunnar 


Horn, pastpresident of OEA. 


(KAYE-LU PHOTOGRAPHERS) 
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This article is one of a series pre- 
sented in cooperation with the United 
Business Education Association. The 


author this month is CHARLES B. 
Hicks, associate professor of business 
education, Ohio State University. 


S$. YOU'RE going to buy a _ house! 
Perhaps you have been almost forced 
into buying because desirable rental 
property isn’t available. Or perhaps 
you're longing for independence and 
security. But even if the reason stems 
wholly from your heart, you should 
still use your head. 

Three and a half times your annual 
take-home pay is the maximum you 
should spend for a house. Figuring 
another way, monthly payments plus 
taxes, insurance, and upkeep should 
not exceed one week’s income. 

Location is important. 
proximity to 


Even if 
schools, churches, a 
shopping center, and bus lines isn’t 
vital to you, it will affect resale value. 
Fire and police protection have a 
bearing on insurance rates. Avoid 
sites that are sooty, noisy, or plagued 
by unpleasant odors. Canvass the area 
for railroad tracks, factories, dumps, 
and the like. Is the neighborhood 
run-down or wellkept? Is the house 
comparable in age and price to those 
nearby? 

Determine your needs as a family. 
Consider your space requirements, 
both indoors and out. If you must 
forego hobbies or pets, or make other 
unhappy changes in your way of 
living, your dream home can become 
a nightmare. Some compromising is 
probably inevitabie, but by listing 
your requirements in the order of 
their importance, you can compro- 
mise where it hurts least. 

This may well be your biggest sin- 
gle investment. Know what to look 
for, especially in old houses. Spend 
a few dollars for an. appraisal. Don't 
make a deposit until you know you 
can finance the deal, and don’t put 
all your savings into a down payment. 

Shop around for the “best buy” in 
a mortgage. A difference of 1% in- 
terest adds up over a long period. 
Watch out for pre-payment penalties. 

And after you’ve made your pur- 
chase, protect your investment with 
adequate maintenance and insurance, 
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THE GINN BASIC READERS 


Praised everywhere for its stress on 





1 
child development and thorough —e 
2achi f reading skills. Includes en 
teaching 0 a gs 8. § others 


full equipment for learning to réad. 


TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


A skillfull integration of history, 


ERE are the newest additions to Coronet’s popu- 
lar World History Series . . . 16mm sound motion 
pictures which link the important past events of 


history to the economic, social and political developments 


we witness in the world today. 
I] 


THE STORY OF PREHISTORIC MAN (1 reel) — Reconstructed 


¥ geography and citizenship for Tiegs from authentic evidence, here is a visual description of the 
ere: 1-9 Helps boys and girls to Adams life of prehistoric man, his probable appearance, his habitat 
S ‘d if ‘ nd te" mein nines yrs and and his achievements. $50 B & W —$100 Color. 
understa and 4 ig 
American way of life as well as others ENGLISH HISTORY: EARLIEST TIMES TO 1066 (1 reel) —The 
=_ 


building of Anglo-Saxon England, with emphasis on the 
many different peoples and cultures which were its ingre- 
dients, is the central theme of this film. $50 B & W— 
$100 Color. 


other peoples and cultures. 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


Employs the developmental ap- 





ENGLISH HISTORY: NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE 15TH CEN- 
TURY (1 reel) — This overview of medieval England covers 
the tumultuous period from 1066 to the decline of feudal- 
ism, and stresses the growth of the limited monarchy as 
the unique form of English democracy. $50 B & W— 
$100 Color. 


proach to music in a well-rounded Pitts 
program covering kindergarten Glenn 
through grade 8. Records available Watters 
for each book. 


OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE 


These popular books for grades 1-8 


ENGLISH HISTORY: TUDOR PERIOD (1 reel) — The growth of 
the national state under the dynamic Tudors is treated in 
this film, with a special examination of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and the rise of England as a leading world power. 





teach basic scientific principles in Craig $50 B & W —$100 Color. 
; and 
terms that can be readily under- : : 
wtied others Other titles in the World History Series, listed in historical chronology, are: 
Our Inheritance from the Past The Medieval Worid 
7 py : ; Ancient World Inheritance The Meaning of Feudalism 
Write for more information 
+ f ~ . f soounes Ancient Mesopotamia The Mohammedan World: Beginnings and Growth 
7 Ancient Egypt The Renaissance 
Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Our Inheritance from Historic Greece Age of Discovery: Spanish and 

4 Atlanta 3 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Ancient Greece Portuguese Explorations 
: Ancient Rome The Meaning of the Industrial Revolution 


- Dallas 1 Toronto 5 Home Office: Boston 






Plan now to add Coronet’s complete World History Series to your 
permanent film library . . . for repeated use in social studies 
classes. Each is closely correlated to your curriculum. For 
full information on the Coronet World History Series, or 
the individual titles of your choice, write to: 







Ginn and Company 


Coronet Films Ser ‘airs, 
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saves time ... 
keeps hands and 
clothes clean from 
chalk dust... 
saves chalk, too 


CHALK 


BLACK BOARD $ 
BUDDY CO l 
mga inl FOR 
Box No. 67 Post Paid 


Portland 7 


NO STAMPS 


Pat. APPLICO FoR NO C.0.D.s 





woRiZONs 
oyEWE. FLORIDA 


~ Ocala and Marion County's 
Wy location in the beautiful rolling 
a ) 
4 





hills and lake region of Florida 

makes it an ideal place for those 
KS. * who want to remain active during 
> retirement. Cool summers, mild 
winters and numerous cultural 
activities enhance the appeal of 
SW this retirement paradise. Beautiful 
.g. 18 hole golf course. Home of 
AS Silver Springs and Rainbow 
—f%, Springs. Bass-filled lakes challenge 
= _ those who long to drop a lazy 


>/ 


os 


= line where fish are plentiful. 
CF. In addition, there is no state 
SS income tax nor inheritance tax. 
\ Consider these advantages and 
X you'll make Ocala and Marion 
_ tS County your “Kingdom of the Sun.” 
>= For free details write to Ocala 


and Marion County Chamber 
of Commerce, Zone 41, 


OCALA, FLORIDA 








SEE MORE WITH y 


Adventure Travel 
The World Over 


STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 


545 STH -AVE., N.Y. 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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Hop on the Building-Fund Bandwagon! 


Virginia, reports that the NEA Life 
Membership Campaign was food for 
thought at an NEA breakfast attended 
by 160 during the Virginia Education 
Association’s annual convention. In- 
terest and enthusiasm were high. 


Ta many interesting and inspir- 
ing developments in the NEA Build- 
ing Fund Campaign tell a dramatic 
story of faith, imagination, and hard 
work on the part of the profession in 
the promotion of the NEA Center in 
Washington, D. C. 

The total worth of contributions, 
pledges, and life memberships as of 
November 1, 1953, was $450,000. This 
is within $50,000 of 10% of the 1957 
goal of $5 million. 

The spirit behind the Building 
Fund Campaign is seen in the follow- 
ing excerpts from letters and reports: 


THE more than 200 members of the 
Avoyelles [Louisiana] Parish Educa- 
tion Association voted on October 25 
an assessment of $3.50 per member to 
apply to the NEA Building Fund. 

“They had a wonderful time doing 
this, and they are happy because every 
teacher in the parish has had a small 
part in the building fund. In addition 
about a dozen more, including the 
superintendent, are taking out life 
memberships,” writes George H. Deer, 
NEA director for Louisiana. 


Tue teachers of Winston County 
[Alabama] voted to contribute $2 per 
year per teacher to the NEA Building 
Fund, J. L. Posey, principal, Winston 
County Highschool, Double Springs, 
Alabama, reports. 


Tue life-membership campaign was 
featured during the Pennsylvania 
Classroom Teachers Conference, Oc- 
tober 30-31, at Bedford. According to 
Marjorie Bartrem, conference chair- 
man, 25 new life members were en- 
rolled. The enthusiasm generated in 
the conference is expected to stimu- 
late activity in all parts of the state. 


Tue NEA Building Fund Commit- 
tee for Kansas, Clyde U. Phillips, 
chairman, voted October 18 to take 
steps to complete its five-year pro- 
gram of life memberships in not more 
than two years. 


A MEMBER of the board of educa- 
tion of Seattle, Dietrich Schmitz, sent 
life-membership dues for $150 with 
the comment, “I think enough of my 
associates in the Seattle school system 
to want to make this contribution 
toward a new headquarters building 
for the profession.” 


“Four of the seven men in our ele- 
mentary school are applying for life 
membership. Two others are life 
members, and the seventh will apply 
next year,” says Howard S. Stewart, 
director of elementary education, 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 


Mary DeLonc, NEA director for 


Tue following are 100% life-mem- 
ber groups: the executive council of 
the Montana Education Association; 
the faculty of the Meeteetse [Wyo- 
ming] elementary school; the delega- 
tion, regulars and alternates, of the 
Omaha [Nebraska] Education Asso- 


ciation at the Miami Beach Conven- 


tion. Are there others? 


“I ENCLOSE another application for 
life membership,” writes Claude A. 
Welch, school principal of Tribune, 
Kansas. “This fenroling life members] 
is proving one of the most enjoyable 
tasks I have ever undertaken.” 


NEA LIFE members were especially 
honored during the annual conven- 
tion of the Arizona Education Asso- 
ciation in November, reports Winona 
Montgomery, Arizona NEA director. 


At A workshop conference of the 
New Jersey Education Association- 
NEA Coordinating Committee Oc- 
tober 2-3, approximately one-half of 
those present became NEA life mem- 
bers. 


More than 50 organizations and 
individuals have presented NEA life 
memberships in honor of outstanding 
educational leadership. 


THE list of persons who have spon- 
sored 12 or more life members, as of 
October 31, includes: 

Corma Mowrey [W. Va.] 218; W. 
B. O’Donnell [N. Mex.] 105; George 
H. Deer [La.] 79; Audrey Graham 
[Pa.] 51; Beatrice Harvey [W. Va.] 
42; Joseph Kise [Minn.] 25; Joy El- 
mer Morgan [NEA] 24; S. David 
Stoney [S. C.] 21; Myrtle Hembree 
[Texas] 20; Barton K. Herr [Ill] 20; 
Louese Phillips [Mo.] 19; Francis Hol- 
singer [Md.] 18; Helen K. Ryan [IIl.] 
17; Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] 16; 
Nan T. Davis [W. Va.] 16; Edna 
Mundt [Wash.] 15; John  Starie 
[N. H.] 15; J. F. Corkern [La.] 14; 
Lena Porreca [N. J.] 14; Clifford D. 
Mignerey [Conn.], Mary Noecker 
[Mich.], Ruth Hamilton [N. Y.], and 
Velma Linford [Wyo.] each 12. 


TueseE brief reports can only hint 
at the full story behind each one, but 
the accomplishments they represent 
are truly magnificent. The profession 
is to be congratulated on having such 
leadership. 

—WILLIAM G. CARR, execulive secre- 
tary, NEA. 
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It's a good idea... 


To provide copies of your code of 
ethics, in convenient form, to asso- 
ciation members. The  Ranchito 
Teachers Association, Pico, Cali- 
fornia, gave each of its members a 
memo pad with the local association’s 
code of ethics printed on the cover. 
Ruth K. Pierce is RTA president. 


To use imagination in raising 
funds for the NEA Building Fund 
Campaign. Members of the Detroit 
Teachers Association, aided by the 
NEA Building Fund local committee, 
gave parties at which each person was 
asked to contribute $1.25 to the fund. 
Guests enjoyed bridge, canasta, or 
other entertainment. Hostesses fur- 
nished coffee and dessert. Vivian 
Powell is DTA president. 


To have a public-relations study 
group that cuts across grade lines. 
The Norwood Teachers Association 
in Ohio organized such a group 
to include teachers from kindergar- 
ten thru highschool. A better under- 
standing of each other’s aims and 
problems was an especially helpful 
outgrowth of the PR sessions together. 
Edna Tefft is NTA president. 


To be active in matters of civic in- 
terest. The Hood River [Oregon] 
County Education Association offered 
leadership last year in organizing a 
Civic Voters Committee composed of 
representatives from lay organiza- 
tions. The committee developed pro- 
grams to inform citizens on measures 
on which they would be called upon 
to vote. The project was one of the 
most constructive ever conducted by 
the association, according to Mary 
Hawkes, former president of HRCEA. 


To promote an active, participat- 
ing, and informed membership thru 
use of a local news bulletin. For help 
in preparing a bulletin for the first 
time, send for Local Association Ac- 
tivities Leaflet No. 13, The Local 
News Bulletin, Why? What? How?, 
and No. 6, The Local Association 
Uses the Publications of State and 
National Associations. Copies free on 
request from NEA. 


To sponsor an annual, citywide 
conference to encourage continual 
professional growth. The Akron 
[Ohio] Education Association held 
such a conference last spring around 
the theme “Broadening Professional 
Horizons.” Elizabeth Corbett was 
chairman of the conference. 
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“She Childhood of Famous Americans 
Series” 


in the special School Edition 
















The first fifty volumes in this nationally recognized series were available in the 
special School Edition as of February 1, 1953. Fifteen further volumes in the 
School Edition are announced with the publication date of February 1, 1954. The 
sixty-five titles follow: 
















ABE LINCOLN GEORGE CARVER *MOLLY PITCHER 
ABIGAIL ADAMS *GEORGE DEWEY MYLES STANDISH 
ALEC HAMILTON GEORGE WASHINGTON OLIVER HAZARD PERRY 
ALECK BELL HARRIET BEECHER PAUL gy A 
AMELIA EARHART STOWE PETER STUYVESANT 
ANDY JACKSON JAMES FENIMORE POCAHONTAS 
ANTHONY WAYNE COOPER *RAPHAEL SEMMES 
*BEDFORD FORREST JANE ADDAMS ROBERT E, LEE 
BEN FRANKLIN *JIM BOWIE ROBERT FULTON 
BIRD GIRL: ae PAUL JONES SAM HOUSTON 
SACAGAWEA *JOHN SE*‘7IER STEPHEN FOSTER 
BOOKER T. *JO sy WANAMAKER TOM EDISON 
WASHINGTON *JULIA WARD HOWE TOM yf FERSON 
BUFFALO BILL JULIETTE LOW U. S. GRANT 
CLARA BARTON IT CARSON *WASHINGTON IRVING 


UTE_ROCKNE 
U GEHRIG _ 
Eek kenee “WILLIAM BRADFORD 
THER BURBANK WILLIAM PENN 
DOLLY MADISON MARTHA WASHINGTON WILL ROGERS 
ELI WHITNEY MARY MAPES DODGE WOODROW WILSON 
"FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT MERIWETHER LEWIS YOUNG AUDUBON 
YOUNG STONEWALL "ZACK TAYLOR 


WILBUR AND ORVILLE 


DANIEL BOONE WRIGHT 


*DAN MORGAN 
DAVID FARRAGUT 


K 
*DAN BEARD "ee 
L 
L 

DAVY CROCKETT L 


N 
O 
O 
U 
U 











For the convenience of the many thousands of schools which ordered the first fifty 
volumes, the titles of the fifteen further volumes are indicated by an asterisk. 


* 


















Serving areas of literature, reading—"‘personal” and supplementary, 
school library, remedial or corrective reading, social studies, character 
development, Americanization 


Favorite story volumes, which are “‘read, loved, reread” 
“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content’’ 

* Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 
Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets 

Washable cloth 

* Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher 


* Side-sewed, reinforced binding. 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel 
free to request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N.Y. 
























SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


A Statement of Some Desirable Policies, Programs 
and Administrative Relationships in Education 


Concise outline of policies developed by the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers 


32 pages, 25 cents 
postpaid 
Order from: 
National Council of Chief State School Officers 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











7rlon/ioe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 













Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institu- 
tions are entitled to Direct Prices and Discounts 
on this extremely modern Folding Banquet Table. 
Also available with adjustable height pedestals. 
Write for catalog and special discounts to all 


educational institutions and organizations. 















a new 
shop 
project 


TO SERVE TWO 
USEFUL PURPOSES 


We have found that many school libraries 
have saved money and provided manual 
training classes with an interesting, useful 
project by having the boys bind the library’s 
National Geographic Magazines in perma- 
nent, beautiful Arends Easy-Bound or De- 
Luxe binders. (No wires used). 


This way, the library’s budget is not strained 
through the cost of expensive bindings, yet 
the school’s valuable National Geographics 
are preserved for years of fruitful study. 
And the magazines do not leave the premises. 
Each binder holds 6 issues, and the boys in 
the shop can do the work easily and will 
enjoy the project. The beautiful, durable 
imitation leather covers will last a lifetime. 
Volume number and year stamped in gold 
on each binder. Complete instructions and 
necessary binding equipment accompany each 
order. 


EASY-BOUND 
BINDERS (Maroon) 


2 for $395 
DELUXE BINDERS 
(Blue, Illustrated) 


2 for $465 


POSTAGE PREPAID IN U.S.A. 
a=" Use This Convenient Order Form ~~ 
SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
Established 1870 
234 W. Larned St., Detroit 26, Mich. 





Send p Arends Easy-Bound Binders 
Send ‘ Arends DeLuxe Binders for 


years: postpaid. 


; in 10 days or return 
the binders to you. 


Name 


EAS, CE En It ee 
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Mos r of our booklists this year are coming 
to Tur JourRNAL thru the cooperation of the 
Joint Committee of the NEA and the Amer- 
ican Library Association. For this service 


our special thanks go to Committee Chair- 
man Virginia McJenkin, director, Fulton 
County Libraries, Atlanta, Georgia. 

These booklists are prepared by a public 
librarv or a school library system selected 
by the joint committee. The Seattle, Wash- 
ington, school librarians and the Children 
and Young Peoples’ Department of the Se- 
attle Public Library compiled this month's 
list, which includes outstanding biographies 
of the last two vears. Dora Leavitt Hay is 
head librarian of Seattle highschools. 

Numbers in brackets refer to publishers, 
which are listed at the end of the article. 


Biography 
Abraham Lincoln by Benjamin Platt 
Thomas. Readable one-volume biography 
based on new Lincoln papers. 1952. 548p. 
$5.75. [8] Gr. 11-12. 

Buffalo Bill by Ingri Mortenson d’Au- 
laire and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Picture 
book. 1952. 40p. $2.75. [2] Gr. 3-4. 

Cochise: Apache Warrior and Statesman 
by Edgar Wyatt, illus. by Allan Houser, 
the distinguished Apache artist. Indian and 
white blood brothers find a way to peace. 
1953. 192p. $2.50. [12] Gr. 6-9. 

Daughter of Confucius. A personal his- 
tory by Su-ling Wong and Earl Herbert 
Cressy. The story of a Chinese girl whose 
family turned from Confucianism to Chris- 
tianity. 1952. 381p. $3.75. [4] Gr. 10-12. 

Diary of a Young Girl by Anne Frank, 
tr. from the Dutch by B.. M. Mooyaart- 


Doubleday; introduction by Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Two years from the diary of a 13- 


year-old Jewish girl hiding from the Nazis. 
1952. 285p. $3. [2] Gr. 8-12. 

Elizabeth and Philip by Geotfrey Bocca. 
The story of the young queen and her hus- 
band. 1953. 248p. $3.50 [7] Gr. 8-12. 

Galileo: First Observer of Marvelous 
Things by Elma Ehrlich Levinger. This is 
not only a biography of a versatile man, 
but an excellent picture of his era. 1952. 
I80p. $2.75. [13] Gr. 8-12. 

How Do I Love Thee? The Story of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning by Helen Elmira 
Waite. Elizabeth Browning’s life makes an 
ideal story. 1953. 221p. $2.50. [11] Gr. 9-12. 

Pll Be Seeing You by Henry M. Barry. 
An inspiring and helpful autobiography 
of a blind boy. 1952. 239p. $3. [8] Gr. 9-12. 

Judge Medina by Hawthorne Daniel. 
Valuable insight into law as a_ profession 
and an exposé of Communist trials of 1949. 
1952. 373p. $4. [5] Gr. 1l-up. 

Lady with a Spear by Eugenie Clark. 
Enthusiastic account of an_ ichthyologist’s 
work of spearfishing in tropical waters. 
1953. 243p. $3.50. [6] Gr. 9-12. 

Life Among the Savages by Shirley Jack- 


son. Parents and teachers will understand 
the family’s growing pains. 1953. 241p. $3. 
[4] Gr. 11-12. 

Mary Lincoln by Ruth Painter Randall. 
New sources reveal Mary Lincoln in a more 
kindly light. 1953. 555p. $5.75 [10] Gr. 10-12. 

Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone by Kath- 
erine Binney Shippen, illus. by Richard 
Floethe. This will appeal to boys with sci- 
ence interest. 1952. 183p. $1.50. [14] Gr. 5-8. 

Nisei Daughter by Monica Sone. A gay 
account of a courageous Japanese-American 
thru the war years. 1953. 238p. $3.50. [10] 
Gr. 9-12. 

Persia Is My Heart: told to Helen Hinck- 
ley by Najmeh Najafi. Life in a Persian 
home of wealth. 1953. 245p. S83. [6] Gr. 10-12. 

Presenting Miss Jane Austen by May 
Lamberton Becker, illus. by Edward Price. 
A lively introduction to the Austen family 
and Miss Jane. 1952. 204p. $3. [1] Gr. 9-12. 

South Sea Shilling; Voyages of Captain 
Cook, R.N. by Eric Pierson Swenson, illus. 
by Charles Michael Daugherty. Plenty of 
good adventure and suspense in this fast- 
moving account of Cook’s vovages. 1952. 
224p. $3.50. [16] Gr. 6-9. 

Spirit of St. Louis by Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh. The spirit of the man comes 
thru clearly. 1953. 562p. $5. [15] Gr. 8-12. 

Thomas Jefferson, Champion of the Peo- 
ple by Clara Ingram Judson, illus. by Rob- 
ert Frankenberg. Outstanding biography of 
a great man. 1952. 224p. $3.50. [17] Gr. 5-up. 

Until Victory; Horace Mann and Mary 
Peabody by Louise Hall Tharp. Teachers 
will welcome this skilful biography of a 
great educator. 1953. 367p. $5. [10] Gr. 1l-up. 

Windows for the Crown Prince by Eliza- 
beth Janet Gray. Author’s four years at 
imperial court pictures modern, changing 
Japan. 1952. 320p. $4. [9] Gr. 10-12. 


List of Publishers 

[1] Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave., New 
York 16. 

[2] Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

[3] E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., 
New York 10. 

{4] Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc., 101 5th 
Ave., New York 3. 

[5] Wilfred Funk, Inc., 33 W. 46th St., 
New York 36. 

[6] Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd _ St., 
New York 16. 

[7] Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

[8] Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

[9] J. B. Lippincott Co., E. 
Square, Philadelphia 5. 

[10] Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6. 

[ll] Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., 
Philadelphia 2. 

[12] McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d 
St., New York 36. 

[13] Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. 

[14] Random House, 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

[15] Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., 
New York 17. 

[16] Viking Press, Inc., 18 East 48th St., 
New York 17. 

[17] Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. 


Washington 
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MAYLINE 


MAYLINE 


Has Furniture 





for Your Classroom 


This C-7702 Art Table has a 20” x 24” metal edge, adjust- 
d able, drawing top and a 10” x 20” metal edge reference 
top. Base and utility drawer is of oak finished golden oak. 


Drawing table C-7703B has 30” x 42” solid basswood metal 
edge, adjustable top. Roomy drawers are_ individually 


MAYLINE 
INITAVW 


keyed. Board compartment holds six boards 21” x 26”. Base 
is Oak finished golden oak. 


7 
Symbol of |F ~ Superiority 


MAVLINE 
MAYLINE COMPANY 


Formerly 


ENGINEERING MFG. CO. 
523 No. Commerce St. 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


MAYLINE 
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from a subscription to publications of the DEPARTMENT OF AUDIO- 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION? 









Ss 


we 


For $5.00 your school will get: 


* Periodic service mailings covering: 

* Subscription to Educational Screen magazine 
Classroom utilization ideas 
Simple production techniques 
Announcements of new materials 


‘ * Brochures published by the Buildings and Equipment and other 
National Committees 
- * Conference Proceedings 


These materials should be on your teacher reference shelf. 


| 
Yes, send us a year's subscription to publications of the Depart. | 
: ment of Audio-Visual Instruction. 


| Name of Person .......... 


f tnetlewtion oo. .cceecscccccccces 
DE MOE sos cn ascscenuarcrnios 
| Remittance of $5.00 enclosed ...... 


Ne OE. ... oa.% ek saw 


Make check payable to: 






DEPARTMENT OF AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NUMBERS 


amy 


Evelyn Fershing’s 
HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS 
Grades 1 and 2 
Lola Merle Thompson’s 
HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 
Phonics Books for Grades 1, 2, 3 
PHONICS IN ACTION 
For Intermediate Grades—NEW 
Samuel Steinberg’s 
THE UNITED STATES 
STORY OF A FREE PEOPLE 
A new colorful high school history 
Burleson and Cash’s 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Workbooks for Grades 3-8. New Editions 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
Textbooks for Grades 3-8. New Editions 
Myrtle Banks Quinlan’s 
Primary Basal Readers 
Searles’ Intermediate Readers 
FUN TO BE ALIVE TIME TO LIVE 
LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE 
Mary Lusk Pierce's 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE | LIVE 
Stull and Hatch’s 
GEOGRAPHIES—-OUR WORLD TODAY 
COMPLETE IN NEW EDITIONS 
Carpenter and Bailey’s Rainbow Readers 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, Grades 1-6 
Smith, Carpenter, Wood's 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
Grades 7, 8, 9. New Editions 
Hughes’ 
TODAY’S WORLD. New Edition 
Workbook and Tests 
Hughes’ 
BUILDING CITIZENSHIP. New Edition 
Workbook 
Magruder’s 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1954 
Workbook and Tests 
Dodge and Smallwood’s 
ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY. New Edition 
Workbook an Tests. 
Boker, Brownlee, Fuller's 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. New Edition 
Workbook and Tests 
Stein’s 
REFRESHER ARITHMETICS 


Teachers’ Manuals for all Textbooks 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York 
Atlanta San Francisco 

















Chicago 


Dallas 


59 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


. . right away! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now making money 


every day on short paragraphs. | 


tell you 


what to write, where and how to sell; and 


supply big 
beginners. 


list of editors who buy from 
Lots of small checks in a hurry 


bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 


study. 


Write to 


sell, 


right away. Send for 


free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT, 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-A, 


Chicago 26, Ill. 


These publications show teachers ways 


to fulfill their vital role in preventing 


accidents. They can help you teach 
children to help themselves. 


ELEMENTARY 


The Teacher-Fireman Team 


] They Found A Way (Conference Report). 


J Safety 


in Physical Education 


Safer Highway Travel 


Safety 


SECONDARY 


in Family Living 


] High School Driver Education 


Fire Safety: for Senior High Schools .... 
} The High School Principal and Safety .. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


} Safety 


Education by Colleges and Uni- 


versities 


[} College and University Traffic Training .. 


} Safety Education for Teachers, II 


] Fire Safety for College Residence Build- 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


} Checklist of Safety and Safety Education. 50¢ 


_) The Expanding Role of School Patrols 
}] Who Is Liable for Pupil Injuries? 
} Safety Education 


} Minimum Standards for School Buses 


. -50¢ 

50¢ 
. -35¢ 
. 35¢ 


in Rural Schools 


Discounts on quantity orders of the same 
publication: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, | 


ys iy 


100 or more copies, 33'/3%. Write 


for free list of publications, posters, etc. | 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY EDUCATION 


a Puilel Fite ilile Rilel, my tt ielar- Wile). 


1201 Sixteenth St 


Enclosed find check, cash, or money order for 


SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


N.W., Washington 6,0. C 


for the publications | have checked. 


Free or 
Inexpensiv 


Our publications of the NEA and _ its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [Supt Doc.], Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or check 
out to the Superintendent of Documents; 
do not send stamps. Order other items from 
addresses given. 


Better-Schools Kit 


Better-Schools Campaign Kit. Kit of ad- 
vertising materials for use with business 
groups in promotion of better-schools cam- 
paign sponsored by the Advertising Coun- 
cil in cooperation with the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools and the 
US Office of Education. Free. Order 
the Advertising Council, 25 W. 45th 
New York 36. 


from 


St., 


Curriculum 


Guide to Improving Instruction in In- 
dustrial Arts. Objectives, shop experiences, 
and information topics for 12 instructional 
areas in industrial arts. Rev. 1953. 120p. $1. 
Quantity discounts. American Vocational 
Assn, Inc., 1010 Vermont Ave., Washington 
5, D.C. 


Organizing for Curriculum Improvement 
by Ronald C. Doll, A. Harry Passow, and 
Stephen M. Corey. Definition and descrip- 
tion of the centralized, 
centrally-coordinated 
riculum development. 
reau. of 


decentralized, and 
approaches to cur- 
1953. 77p. $l. Bu- 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27. 


For the Librarian 


The American Library Association and 
Intellectual Freedom by John J. Boll. Re- 
view of the ALA’s efforts to combat censor- 
ship in libraries. Aug. 1953 issue [No. 35], 
University of Illinois Library School’s Oc- 
casional Papers. Free. Library School, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


Pamphlets for Children’s Library Collec- 
tions, prepared by Isabella Jinnette. Bibli- 
ography of selected pamphlets suitable for 
use with children. Wide variety of topics. 
1953. 19p. 15¢. Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
100 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1. 


Pupil Appraisal 

Three Persistent Educational Problems: 
Grading, Promoting, and Reporting to Pa- 
rents, by Fred E. Harris. Why these prob- 
lems persist, with suggestions for meeting 
them. Sept. 1953. 92p. $1. Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


Pupil-Appraisal Practices in Secondary 
Schools. Report of the Fifth National Con- 
ference sponsored by the Office of Education 
and the Commission on Life-Adjustment 
Education for Youth, Oct. 6-8, 1952. Cur- 
rent developments, problems, and next steps 
in improving pupil-appraisal practices. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education. Circular No. 363. 
1953. 1llp. 50¢. Supt Doc. 


Guidance 


Should Your Child Be a Teacher? by Wil- 
liam F. Russell. Information for parents on 
teacher recruitment. Reprint. 6p. Free. New 
York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., 
New York 10. 


Just a Minute. by Lazelle D. Alway. Em- 
ployment guide for teenagers that points 
up importance of finishing highschool and 
advises on parttime work. 1953. 22p. 10¢. 
Quantity discounts. Natl Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


How To Help Your Child Succeed at 
School, by Garry C. Myers and Caroline 
Clark Myers. Guidance for parents of school- 
age children. 1953. 64p. $1. Order from 
Highlights for Children, Inc., 37 E. Long St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


International 


Working Together for International Co- 
operation: A Guide for Community Action. 
Specific ways of reaching people who do not 
understand the importance of international 
cooperation. 1953. 23p. 20¢. League of 
Women Voters of the US, 1026 17th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


An Appraisal of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion prepared for the Secretary of State by 
Irving Salomon, Elizabeth Heffelfinger, and 
John Perkins. Objective appraisal of major 
criticisms of Unesco, with suggestions for 
strengthening the organization. 1953. 18p. 
Free. US Natl Commission for UNEsco, State 
Dept, Washington 25, D. C. 


What’s the UN to US? by Beatrice Pitney 
Lamb. How the UN contributes to world 
peace and thereby to national security of the 
US. 1953. 16p. 10¢. Quantity discounts. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 461 4th 
Ave., Room 810, New York 16. 


Teaching Aids 


Clay Play by Julia Hamlin Duncan. 
Guidance for starting simple clay work, 
pottery, and ceramic sculpture. Reprint. 4p. 
Free. Also, Time To Kiln. How to choose 
and use a kiln. 6p. Free. Order both items 
from Pemco Corporation, 5601 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24. 


Better Teaching with Felt Board pre- 
pared under the direction of Arthur C. 
Stenius. How to use felt board in the class- 
room. 10p. Free. American Felt Co., Glen- 
ville, Conn. 


1954 Annotated List of Phonograph Rec- 
ords. Some 1000 selected recordings suitable 
for kindergarten thru highschool. 42p. 10¢. 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
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Your Speech Habits 
Are Catching! 


W ue teachers frequently complain 
that their students’ voices are bois- 
terous, timid, or “grating on the ear,” 
they do not readily realize that the 
poor pupils have been influenced by 
the daily model—the teacher's speech! 

To small children, the teacher’s 
word is law; his speech, perfection. 
Chey earnestly imitate him whenever 
possible. This can be a good thing, 
but it must be remembered that un- 
desirable traits are as quickly copied 
as desirable ones, and unfortunately 
they actually seem to be more “catch- 
ing.” 

“Virus nasalis,” when introduced 
by the teacher, has been known to 
spread thruout an entire classroom 
in a year’s time. This student-teacher 
relationship is present at all school 
levels, but the older the student the 
more discriminating he becomes in 
his hero worship. 

Many teachers recognize their re- 
sponsibility for modeling as well as 
molding good speech performance. 
However, not enough of them have 
made any significant attempt to an- 
alyze and correct their personal de- 
fects. Some, on the other hand, go too 
far in their efforts to speak “prop- 
erly.” Premeditated and pedantic pre- 
cision of speech is nearly as undesir- 
able as careless substandardism. 

The important concern is for one’s 
speech to typify the best in a person. 
One must learn how to be conscious 
of self without being selfconscious, 
how to be conscious of standards 
without being a slave to them, how 
to serve as a model without exhibi- 
tion. 

The best means of speaking natu- 
rally and effectively is to be an in- 
herently honest person. One does not 
create cultural growth, or intellectual 
and emotional maturity, merely by 
trying to assume the outward mani- 
festations. Good speech is the effect 
of character; it reveals life—the mind 
and soul of a person. Your voice sel- 
dom lies. 

When the teacher’s speech is not 
a true, natural expression, when it is 
affected by false enthusiasm or arti- 
ficial standards, pupils are quick to 
sense insincerity, insecurity, instabil- 
ity, and even incapability. If a teacher 
is bored to death, they know it; if he 


[Continued on page 62] 






For the beginning teacher 
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Jones * Maloney * Morgan * Landis * Shaw 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 








A NEW EDITION OF THE NATION’S 
LEADING HEALTH SERIES 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


NEW FEATURES: 


Completely new first and second grade 


books 


New material in every grade to add 
emphasis to mental, emotional, and 
social health 


A TOTAL HEALTH PROGRAM: 


A balanced program of physical, 
mental, emotional, and social health 


A positive approach to mental health 


A built-in program of games and 
stunts 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


























Grades 1-8 


e 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 





| 


LEARNING 


and 


Education and recreation meet on the 
friendly University of Denver campus. A 
variety of workshops, institutes and 
seminars of varying lengths supplement 
the regular academic undergraduate and 
graduate degree programs. Long days of 
sunshine and cool nights stimulate study 
...enhance the planned mountain recrea- 
tional and cultural attractions which are 
,open to you. 

This summer, pack the limit of living 
and learning into those few short weeks. 
Live in attractive, comfortable, on-campus 
apartments...enjoy congenial compan- 
ions. Learn at the top-of-the-nation. The 
University of Denver...fully accredited 
academic programs in all areas. 


For Complete information... Courses, Housing and Costs... MAIL THIS 





LIVING & 
Summer Sessions at the 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
JUNE 21 to AUGUST 20 












4 


RETURN THIS COUPON TODAY 








ee ee —— te 
| Director of Summer Sessions, Department NJ | 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. | 
| ‘ | 
| Please send me free complete information on 
| Summer Sessions. | 
Name eae er: 
Address ! 
| 

City ~ es echacaenaan eis — | 


eee ee ee ee ee ee 
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FOR VACATIONERS, TOURISTS, “ARM CHAIR TRAVELERS” 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of 
Natural Beauty 
188 FULL-COLOR PICTURES 
Many Fascinating Resorts in 
Picturesque Holiday Land e 
In the Mountains @ In the 
Valleys ¢ By the Lakes 


By the Sea 

ALL DESCRIBED IN DETAIL 
Also Be ional ppenerosone 
of the Country, Natural 
Wonders, Scenic Areas, 
Siemtering. Attractions, etc., 

Near Each Inn. 
$450 MAILED PROMPTLY $450 

= Send check or cash to 





SCENIC INNS of AMERICA, Inc. 
Dept. E—5441 Second Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 

























Announcing Two New 
Educational Journals 


THE ARITHMETIC TEACHER 


Devoted to the improvement of 
the teaching of mathematics in 
kindergarten and in the elemen- 
tary school. Fills a need supplied 
by no other journal. 





Subscription price: $1.50 to indi- 
viduals; $2.50 to libraries, schools, 
departments, and other institu- 
tions. (Add 10¢ for Canadian 
mailing, 25¢ for foreign mailing. ) 


MATHEMATICS STUDENT 
JOURNAL 


Written especially for the 
secondary - school student. Will 
contain enrichment and recrea- 
tional material. 













Published in cooperation with 
the Mathematical Association of 
America. 








Will be mailed only in bundles 
of five copies or more to a single 
address. All subscriptions in 
bundle must run for same period 
of time. 


Price per person: 20¢ per year, 
15¢ per semester. 





* 





* o 


Each journal will be published 
four times a year, in October, 
December, February, and April. 











Order early in order to receive the 
first issues in February 1954. 


Send remittance with vour order. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF MATHEMATICS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


[Continued from page 61] 
doesn’t care, they don’t either; if he 
is nervously “on edge,” a vicious cir- 
cle of jittery excitement is created; if 
he is a “pain in the neck,” one can 
be sure that the youngsters will have 
one. 

Here, then, is the pupil’s subcon- 
scious dilemma: he accepts the model 
and imitates the design, at the same 
time that he rejects much of what it 
stands for and from which it has 
evolved. He is upset by artificiality, 
imperfection, inaudibility, monotony, 
excessive loudness, or disagreeable 
quality, without knowing why he is 
disturbed. As a result, he may not 
understand as well, behave as well, or 
learn as well, and yet he imitates the 
very speech that irritates him. 

The gates of classroom influence 
and effectiveness often swing on the 
teacher’s speech. The teacher should 
therefore be interested in analyzing 
his own classroom manner, his speak- 
ing skill, and the general externaliza- 
tion of his personality. 

Certainly, such analysis should be 
a part of one’s preparation to become 
a teacher, but training institutions 
are not consistent in the attention 
they give this matter, and one must 
occasionally discover these facts of life 
for himself. “Even your 
won't tell you.” 


best friends 


One may be selfcritical of his speech 
by asking himself four simple ques- 
tions: 

Does my teaching have concise, ex- 
pository clarity, couched in good dic- 
tion? 

Are my articulation and pronuncia- 
tion comfortably accurate and _ free 
from any major substandardism or 
imperfection (such as the frequently 
heard defective s) ? 

Do I give adequate dramatic color- 
ing to my teaching by proper bodily 
activity, vocal variety, and effective 
timing? 

Am I a real person, adequately re- 
vealed by my habits of speech? 

Of course, there are speech difficul- 
ties such as nasality and improper 
voice placement that need _profes- 
sional help to remedy. Furthermore, 
there is no doubt but that 
everyone can benefit from taking a 
good speech course. This is something 
to consider when the time comes to 
sign up for evening or summerschool 
courses. 


almost 


Speech patterns have much more 
influence on success or failure than 
most people realize. 

Look quickly, your speech my be 
showing! 

—LESTER L. HALE, professor, Depart- 
ment of Speech, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 




























If You Are a City or 
County Superintendent 
Yearbooks 


American School Curriculum. Middle- 
of-the-road approach to curriculum im- 
provement; helps school systems and 
communities to take advantage of re- 
search and experience. 3lst yearbook. 
1953. 551p. $5. The American School Su- 
perintendency. Pictures the superintend- 
ency as it is developing in cities, in com- 
iunity school systems, in rural areas at 
county [intermediate] and state depart- 
ment levels. 30th yearbook. 1952. 663p. 
$5. Health in Schools. Complete reprint 
of AASA’s best-selling yearbook. 20th 
yearbook. Rev. 1951. 477p. $4. Public Re- 
lations for America’s Schools. Guide in 
school public relations, with specific sug- 
gestions and procedures. 28th yearbook. 


1950. 327p. $3. Order from American 
Association of School Administrators, 
NEA. 


Pupil Transportation, Robert M. Isen- 
berg, ed. Educational opportunities and 
values in pupil transportation programs, 
1953. 190p. Cloth $2.50, paper $2. The 
County Superintendent of Schools in the 
United States. Shirley Cooper, ed. Status, 
function, and problems of the county 
superintendent. 1950. 188p. Cloth $2.50, 
paper S2. The Rural Supervisor at 
Work, Marcia Everett, ed. What good 
supervision is and how effective pro- 
grams are developed. 1949. 242p. $1. 
Order from Rural Education, NEA. 


Bulletins 

School District Liability. 1953. 23p. 
50¢. Managing the School District In- 
surance Program. 1953. 24p. 50¢. What 
To Pay Your Superintendent. 1952. 19p. 
25¢. Cutting Costs in Schoolhouse Con- 
struction. 1952. 19p. 25¢. The Superin- 
tendent, the Board, and the Press. 1951. 
24p. 25¢. School Plant Maintenance. 
1951. 24p. 25¢. Lay Advisory Committees. 
1951. 24p. 25¢. Community Leadership. 
1950. 24p. 25¢. The School Board Mem- 
ber in Action. 1949. 20p. 25¢. Choosing 
the Superintendent of Schools. 1949. 12p. 
25¢. Order from AASA, NEA. 

Guide for Analyzing a Pupil Trans- 
portation Program. 1953. 18p. 50¢. A 
Key to Better Education. 1947. 16p. 15¢. 
Order from Rural Education Dept, 
NEA. 

Film 

School in Centreville. Motion picture 
showing teaching related to rural chil- 
dren’s needs and interests. 1950. 16mm. 
20 min. Sound. Color $135, b&w $90. 
Rural Education Dept, NEA. 


Filmstrip 
School Building Filmstrip. Floor 
plans, elevations, plot plans, structural 
detail, classroom layouts of recently 
planned and constructed school plants, 
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actual and projected plans of educa- 
tional television facilities. Useful in dis- 
cussion groups and to architects. 1953. 
35mm. $5. AASA, NEA. 

Dues in the AASA are $10 plus mem- 
bership in NEA. Members receive the 
yearbook, official report, special pam- 
phlets, NEA Research Bulletin, and the 
School Administrator [nine issues]. 

Beginning January 1954 dues in the 
Rural Department are $4 and include 
the yearbook, NEA Research Bulletin, 
Rural Education News [four issues], and 
occasional publications. 

[Next month: materials for supervisors.] 





: Audio-visual Materials 
Social Problems 


Vee motion pictures in this list repre- 

sent only a few of the more recent pro- 

ductions dealing with social problems. 
; The following films are available from 
rental libraries and from the producers 
or distributors indicated by the numbers 
in brackets. The list was prepared by 
Carolyn Guss of Indiana University. 


to. 
tee 


Bist De 


Alcohol Is Dynamite. 11 min. sd. b&w. 
Case histories of teenage drinkers. [7] 
Gr. 10-12. 

Baltimore Plan. 21 min. sd. b&w. 
Problems citizens met in Baltimore slum 
clearance. [4] Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

The Quiet One. 66 min. sd. b&w. Re- 
habilitation of a mentally disturbed Ne- 
gro boy. [1] Gr. college, adult. 

Respect for Property. 11 min. sd. b&w. 
Two groups of boys learn to respect 
others’ property. [3] Gr. 7-12. 

Retire to Life. 22 min. sd. bkew. How 
to find happiness after retirement. [5] 
Gr. college, adult. 

So Much for So Little. 11 min. sd. 
color. Functions of the public health 
department. [9] Gr. 7-12, adult. 

Social Process (Values and Institu- 
tions). 24 min. sd. b&w. Professor Harold 
Lasswell and his students develop the 
concept of the social process. [4] Gr. Col. 

You Can’t Run Away. 30 min. sd. b&w. 
How a young boy’s lack of racial preju- 
dice helps save an innocent Negro. [8] 
Gr. 10-12, college, adult. 


Producers or distributors—{[1] Athena 
, Films, Inc., 165 W. 46th St., New York 19. 
[2] Communications Materials Center, Co- 
lumbia University, 413 W. 117th St., New 
York 27. [3] Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
; E. South Water St., Chicago |. [4] Encyclo- 
b paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
: mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. [5] International 
; Film Bureau, Inc., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 2. [6] McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text 
Films Dept, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
[7] Sid Davis Productions, 3826 Cochran 
Ave., Los Angeles 56. [8] Teaching Film 
r Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York 
I 18. [9] Public Health Service, US Dept of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
) ton 25, D. C. [10] United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 
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Over 1,000 authors — most of them new — have 
had their books published, promoted and dis- 
tributed through our unique plan. No matter 
what type of book you've written — fiction, poetry, JULY 14 to AUGUST 24, 1954 
biography, religious — we can help you. 
our free, illustrated brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book. 


Dept. N-313, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
In California: 


‘BALTIMORE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


College of Cducalion 


TEACHING—A CHALLENGING CAREER 
Thorough teacher preparation combined with 
general college education. B. E. and M. E. de- 
= grees. Prepare for rewarding career in teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten and Elementary 
Grades. On Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. 
fy Our 68th Year. Fall, Mid-Year and Summer 
Terms. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


School and college vacancies listed (Middle and 
South Atlantic States) in teaching, administra- 
tion, and teacher-training. Write, telling about 
your qualifications. 30th year. 

Member N.A.T.A. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 
Member of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


Spanish, Liberal Arts, Architecture, Government, 
Folklore, Arts and Crafts 
For illustrated literature 
Escuela de Verano 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 
Monterrey, N. L., MEXICO 


Send for 


EXPOSITION PRESS 


9172 Sunset _Bivd., Hollywood 46. 


















PRETTIEST TEACHER 
OF 1953 ASKS: 


Do You 
Teach | 
ok Diving 


3 


NELL McGREW OWEN—LIFE cover girl 


Yes, you do teach safe driving—be- 
cause you know how to drive safely. 
Statistics show educators, as a group, You receive savings of up to 30% 
cate high as careful automobile drivers from standard rates for two main rea- 
and maintain their cars in safe operat- sons: you are a preferred risk and you 
ing condition. deal directly with the company thereby 

Why, then, shouldn't you benefit eliminating the expense of agents and 

from your safety-consciousness? brokers. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES A nation-wide network of more than 
INSURANCE COMPANIES recognize 500 experienced claim representatives 
this desirable quality in you by offering assures you of fast, equitable and effi- 
teachers a preferential status. For you, cient claim service. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ... There is no obligation ! 


bdoadhed/Divinin (Copitel Stock Companies . 1 
Government Emprovees Dosurance (ompanies 7 


this means lower insurance rates plus 
unexcelled service. 


. not affiliated with U. $. Geverament) 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


() Single 
SE re ee Ricdsckusanseoeauen Age...... (] Married (No. of Children...... 
I EG 2 ink 060d. ccdWaWeocccoccocoeoceed 


Location of Car..... cobnedes bie doeccan b0hst600eebenbekend beens s aemiale nate ails ed nal ok Mihai 


ee ee et ee 


1. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time: 


fe ee wea wees ero mem 





| 2 (a) Days per week auto driven to work?...... One way distance is...... miles. 
(b) Is cor used in any occupation or business? (Excluding te and from work) () Yes 
| 3. Estimated mileage during next year?............ My present insurance expires. . 
{ 4. Please send information concerning Low-Cost Automobile Financing [_] 
. Please send me information on Low-Cost Life insurance ((] 0% 
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Tenure for Whom? 


“Tue purpose and justification of 
tenure, according to the Annual Re- 
port of the Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom for 1953, “are the 
betterment of teaching and the im- 
provement of teaching conditions.” 

With this purpose always in mind, 
this NEA committee acts to protect 
members of the teaching profession 
against unjust dismissals of any kind 
—on political, religious, or personal 
charges. 

rhis should not be interpreted to 
mean, however, that the committee 
will defend any teacher who is dis- 
missed, regardless of competency. The 
purpose of tenure legislation has 
never been to freeze incompetents in 
their jobs, altho those opposed to 
legal protection for good teachers 
have tried to give the public that 
impression. 

The organized profession is just as 
anxious to rid itself of those unsuited 
to teaching as it is determined to de- 
fend those who are a credit to the 
public schools. It firmly believes, 
however, that every school district 


DRAMATIC! AUTHORITATIVE! 
RECORDINGS 


HISTORY—GOVERNMENT—POLITICS 
Free catalog 


Audie Classroom Services 
323 S. Franklin St., Chicago 6 


VACATION 
HOME EXCHANGE SERVICE 


Eliminate home care and lodging costs on your 


next vacation. Simple, inexpensive, effective. | 
For information write 


P. ©. Box 133, Altadena, Calif. 


Current Issues In 
Higher Education 
1953 


(Report of the proceedings of the 


8th National Conference) 


Send $3.00 to 


ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


should have honest, orderly, and defi- 
nite procedures for removing undesir- 
able teachers. 

The committee’s pamphlet, Practt- 
cal Personnel Policies, endorsed as 
oficial NEA policy by the Miami 
Beach Representative Assembly, sets 
forth procedures for this purpose. 
The committee recommends the fol- 
lowing: adequate supervision; warn- 
ing of deficiencies, with time and op- 
portunity provided for improvement; 
written notice of intention to dismiss, 
with definite reasons stated; and op- 
portunity for a hearing at which the 
teacher may defend himself against 
the charges made if he so desires. 

If these steps have been taken, and 
if a preponderance of the available 
evidence indicates that the individual 
is being dismissed because of incom- 


Recess 
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The Truth of the Matter? 


A Group of second-graders were strug- 
gling to compose a thank-you letter to 
send to the manager of a farm they had 
visited. One suggested version was, “We 
want to thank you for wasting your time 
on us and showing us the farm and the 
animals. .. .” 

—HARRY B. GORTON, principal, Spring 
City Elementary School, Spring City, Pa. 


B in His Bonnet 

THE youngsters in a 
reading group were naming items begin- 
ning with the letter B that could be pur- 
chased in a grocery store. Beans, bread, 
butter, and bacon were mentioned; then 
inspiration failed. Suddenly Steven's 


The Christian Science Monitor 


second-grade 


petency as a teacher, then the com- 
mittee, no matter how sympathetic it 
may be toward the personal problems 
involved, cannot come to the teach- 
er’s defense and thereby sacrifice the 
quality of education provided to the 
children in his charge. 

In such an instance there is only 
one course open; the committee must 
advise the individual that he should 
seek another type of employment. 
Any alternative would be a betrayal 
of the trust placed in the profession 
to work constantly and diligently for 
the improvement of education for 
American children and youth. 

— JESSIE CUNNINGHAM, dean of girls, 
Wheeling [W. Va.| Highschool; mem- 
ber of NEA Executive Committee and 
former member of NEA Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom. 


” 


face lit up. “Botatoes, 
phantly. 

—MRS. H. E. RAINBOLT, Adams Grade 
School, Norman, Okla. 


A for Effort 


“Hey, Mom, I got three A’s,” Tommy 
announced proudly, exhibiting his very 
first report card. 

“What do you mean, Tommy? I see 
only two,” said his mother glancing at 
the card. 

“The third one’s on the back,” ex- 
plained Tommy, pointing to the middle 
initial of his teacher’s signature. 

—HELGA A. OLSON, teacher, Rainier, 
Oreg. 


he said trium- 


Musical Air 


DurInG a class discussion of the respir- 
atory system, a sixth-grader commented, 
“We breathe in good, clean air thru our 
bagpipes.” 

—VERDYS E. TAYLOR, principal, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. 


“I beat! ... 2 beat!” 
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